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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Ad.iress, ‘Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest.) Full 
descriptive niatter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. it must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of 1HE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS, sent in by any contributor— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided, they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright. 
personal. paragraphs. about living celebrities - directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and,in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should :be addressed to the Society 
Editor. .Where'a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed eyery éffort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
SPE E, TAT LER 7 


AT HOME 


Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three Months = - - ‘ - = 9s. 1d. 
4 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d 
Three months - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective ot the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money : 
by cheques crossed ‘“‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THE TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE Tatler are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the /aily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TaTLer are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 
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WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Kitty Grey. at 8. Matinee on Satur- 
day, at 2. 

Century (Strand)—7%e Belle of New. York. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)— en We 
one, at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturd: 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—7he 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly’s (2 to 8, Cranbourn Street. W.C.)—San Toy, 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—Z%e Great Millionaire, at 7.45. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 1.45. - 
Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7xe Toreador, at 8, 

Saturday, at 2. 
Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/7%s, at 8. 
at 2. 
Gt. Queen Street.—Uncles and Aunts, at 9. Preceded, at 
8.15, by The Fourneys End, Matinee on seturday, at 2. 
Haymarket—7%e Second in Command, at 8.30. 
Saturday, at 2.3c. 
Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7ye Last ofthe Dandies, at 8.15. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday 2.15. 


Undercurrent, at 8.30. 


at 215, 
Muatinees on 


Matinee on 


Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on 


Lyceum—<Sherlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 


on Saturday, at 2. 


Lyric (Shaftesbury 
on Wednesc 


ue)— The Silver Slipper, at 8. Matinee 


Princess’s (Oxford Street)—7he Shadow Dance, at 8 


Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.'—Becky Sharp, at 8, 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 


St. James’s (King Street)— The Likeness of the Night, 
at 8.15. Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday at 2.15 


Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand,1W.C.)—/edazthe. on December 7. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenuc)—4re You a Mason ? at 9 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home.  Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—A Tight Corner, at 8.15, Followed by Sheer. 
luck Fones, at 10. Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 


Vaudeville (Strind)—Sweet and Twenty, : 
and &,by Youle /. Matinees on Wednesda 


Wyndham’s (Cranbourne Street) 
Humming Bird, at 8.30. Matinee ons 


Matinees on 


9. _ Preceded, at 2 
and Saturday, at 3. 


e€ Mummy and the 
aturday, at 2.30, 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at 2 and 8, 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 
Royal Aquarium (Westminster), 9.30 a.m. to 12 p.m, 


Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C,) Balddet—* inspiration ” at 
7.55, and ‘Gretna Green,” at 10.15. 


Ballet— Old China,” at 10.10. 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Empire (Leicester Square) at 8. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street) at 8. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday at 2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus) at 7.30. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.) at 7.30. 


Matinee on Saturday 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturd Io a.m, to 
10 p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 


British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Bulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, to to 4. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital -/atited Hali open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays an.t Ivridays), 10 to 4. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10 to8. Museum—Free, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, to to 6, 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, ro to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Sa 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.30) : tickets, gratis, at entra 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, r2 a.m. till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— to 10. 


Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d, 


W.C.) — Free; week-days, 


urdays, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
10 torr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tu ys, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5: Thursdays and 

Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


s, 11 to 5 (6d.). 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum 
10 to 4. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
9 to sunset on a Member's crder: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
paymentof1s.. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are almitted by orders from members or by application 
retary, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 


(South Kensington)—Open 


to the Se 
10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open iaily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 


Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months, 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. admis, 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till dusk. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square). 

F on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
11 to 4; nowclosed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, rr to 4. Children under & not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Open trom 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s, (on Mondays 6d.), On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 
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[RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
le. Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


EVERY EVENING, at Eight precisely, 
Pa BECKY SHARP,” 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY, 


MATINEE WEDNESDAY 
and at 2. 
EVERY SATURDAY 


Box Office, 10 to ro. Doors open 7.45. ‘Becky Sharp” at 8. 


[ON DON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E.. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMEN lt OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


YCEUM THEATRE. 
Every EVENING at 8, precisely. 
MATINEE Every Sarurpay at 2, 
Charles Frohman presents 


WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES, 
AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SERVICE, 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK, 

Steamer, Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (TwinScrew) .. .16.000 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK i +s 9,000 .. 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, .. 8,250 13,000 
COLUMBIA 8.000 13,000 


Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 
Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch. 

REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK. 


Steamer. Tons. 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) .. +. 13,000 
PATRICIA acy i ++ 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA ae +. 13,000 
PRETORIA 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampten and Plymouth. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE “‘TATLER.” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
Tue BaLLtetT Dancer AnD ON Guarp. By Matilde 
Serao. 65 (Het emann.) 

Men vy. Devirs. By T. Kingston Clarke. With eight 
illustrations by J. Hassall. 63. (Sands & Co.) 

Tue MAKING OF A Marcutoness, By Francis Hodgson 
Burnett. 6s. (Smtth, Elder.) 

THIRTEEN Ways Home. By E. Nesbit. 6s. 


(Treherne). 


THe SHADOW OF 1HE PuRPLE. By W. Beatty. (Gard- 
ner.) 
Love IN Its TENDERNESS. By J. R. Aitken. (Gardner) 


Tarty:a Study of a Young Girl. By Peter Fraser. 
(Treherne.) 

Tue WiLpdERNESS Roap: a Romance of St. Clair's 
Defeat and Wayne's Victory, By Joseph A. Altsheler, 
6s. (Lawrence & Bullin.) 


JosceLyN CHeEsuHiRE; a Story of the Revolutionary 
days in the Carolinas. By Sara Beaumont Kennedy. 
63. (Gay & Bird.) 

Tue First MEN IN THE Moon. 
(Newnes.) 

Tue UsurpPer. By W.J. Rocke. 6: (Lane.) 

CHRISTOPHER DEANE: a Character Study at Scliool and 
College. 6s. (Elkin Mathews.) 

Srories IN THE Dark. By Barry Pain, 1s. 
Richards.) 


———————_———— SSS 
a Bas RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as follows: Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUXCES. Care should, 
t erefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE 


THE <EIFE OF . 
GHARLOTTIE BRONTE, 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GrorGE Smit, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WaTERLOO PLACE. 


By H. G. Wells. 6s. 


(Grant 


INDEX AND TITLE PAGE 


FOR 


HE, FATLE.R 


are now ready, and can be obtained Free of 
Charge from any Newsagent, or on application 
to the Publisher. 


Now Ready.) [Now Ready. 


Vi@i EU MET. 


or 


REE EATEER 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
Price 12/6. 


Also Binding Cases for Vol. I. 
Price 2/6 each. 


Can be ordered from any local Newsagent or 
direct from the Office, 
6, Great NEW StrEEtT, Lonpon, E,C. 
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cee ee 
THE HESSE MATRIMONIAL CRISIS. 


nce again matrimony has proved as pre- 
carious an aspiration for the house of 
Hesse as the reiterated aspirate itself. The 


GRAND DUCHESS OF HESSE 
King Edward's niece 


latest misfortune is the forthcoming separation 
of the Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess, 
who are nephew and niece of King Edward 
and first cousins to one another. The gossips 
have chattered round the incompatibility 
of their Royal Highnesses for many 
months, but now the official Darmstadt 
Gazette and other German journals have 
let the outside world know that all is not 
as it should be in the royal palace at 
Darmstadt—which the princess has left. 


he affair has caused much anxiety 
to many royal families, for as 
will be seen by the accompanying table 
the house of Hesse is closely connected 
with ourown. Two of our princesses—the 
beloved Alice and the bereaved Beatrice— 
married scions of the house, while Prince 
Louis of Battenberg, now in command 
of the Jmplacable, is married to the 
Duke’s sister. The Czar is married to 
another ‘sister, while Prince Henry of 
Prussia, the Kaiser’s ‘ only” brother, is 
the consort of another. But despite the 
powerful influence that has been brought 
to bear on the young people the Grand 
Duke and his consort are determined to . 
obliterate the ceremony which made them 
man and wife at Coburg only seven and 
a half years ago. 


he incompatibility of the Grand 
Duke and his consort is attributed 

to the “English” attitude of the Grand 
Duchess—which is strange seeing that 
her mother has remained pre-eminently 
Russian and her father became a com- 


| 
Charles 
(1809-77) 


| 
ouis III. 
married 
morganatically 


plete German when he succeeded to the 
Duchy of Saxe-Coburg. Certain it is that 
the criticism of the Grand Duchess has been 
so severe that the Grand Duke has admi- 


‘ nistered a sharp rebuke to the journalists of 


his dominion for venturing to intervene in 
what he considers to be purely a domestic 
matter, 


here has been only one child of the mar- 

riage, the Princess Elizabeth, who was 

born at Darmstadt in March, 1895. The legal 

heir-presumptive is the Landgrave of Hesse- 

Cassel, Alexander Frederick, who was born at 
Copenhagen in 1863. 


Hess which is somewhat larger in area 

and smaller in population than the 
county of Devon, was raised (in 1806) to a 
grand duchy by Napoleon, who seems also to 
have infected it with his unfortunate ex- 
periences in matrimony. Both of the present 
prince’s granduncles and both his uncles 
contracted morganatic marriages. 


ouis III. married as his second wife Made- 
leine Appel, Baroness von Hochstiden, 
His brother, 


who resides at Wiesbaden. 


THE MORGANATIC WIDOW OF PRINCE HENRY 


OF HESSE AND HER SON 


Louis II. of tae (1777-1848) 


Alexander, married Countess Julie von Hauke, 
the princedom of Battenberg being conferred 
on hisdescendants. Princess Beatrice married 


GRAND DUKE OF HESSE 
King Edward's nephew 


one of his sons, while the other son, the captain 
in our navy, married her niece, Princess 
Victoria of Hesse, the sister of the Grand 
Duke. Prince Louis of Battenberg has two 
sons and two daughters, who are, of 
course, “serene highnesses ” only. 


he Grand Duke’s two uncles also 
married morganatically. Indeed, 

the elder, Henry, married twice mor- 
ganatically, first to Caroline Willich, who 
was created Baroness von Nidda, and, 
secondly (three days after her death 
in 1892), Mathilde Hedwig Herzic, a 
beautiful singer who won his heart 
while she was fulfilling an engagement 
at the court theatre in Darmstadt and 
on whom was bestowed the rank of 
Baroness von Dornberg. The warrant 
creating the barony was curiously enough 
dated at Balmoral on September 23, 1892. 
Since her husband’s death Baroness von 
Dornberg has continued to reside in 
Munich, devoting herself entirely to the 
education of her son, a bright and 
promising little fellow. The boy is known 
as Baron von Dornberg. He has an 
elder half-brother, the Count von Nidda. 


| Piniee Henry’s brother, William, who 

died last year, married Louise Marie 
Josefine Bender, who is known as Frau 
von Lichtenberg. She lives at Rosen- 
hdéhe near Darmstadt, and has a son. 
Altogether the matrimonial achievements 
of the house of Hesse have been peculiar 
to say the least of it. 


Alexander 
married morganatically 


| | | 
Henry 
twice married 
morganatically 


| 
William 
marited 
morganatically 


died 1892 


Louis IV. = Alice 


| | 
King Edward Duke of Coburg 


| 
Alice 
mar. the Czar 


| 
Duke or HEssE = 
born 1868 


VICTORIA 
born 1876 


Russia Hesse 


HOW THE ROYAL 


Saxe-Coburg Prussia 


FAMILIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, PRUSSIA, AND RUSSIA ARE 
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Victoria 


Irene = Henry 


INTERESTED 


; 
Featrice = Henry Louis of Battenberg 


England 


IN THE HESSE CASE - 


Te WAI IGE R, 
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The New Galleries at the Louvre Museum, 


TREASURES IN 


A DESK WHICH-BELONGED TO LOUIS XV. 


plese two galleries which have just 

been opened in the Louvre con- 
tain some of the finest specimens in 
the world of seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth century art furniture. Hitherto 
the interest in any furniture exhibited 
in the Louvre museum has arisen from 
historic rather than artistic reasons. 
It is surprising that a country like 
France, which possesses such a wealth 
of treasure in art furniture, should not 
long ago have devoted space to its 
exhibition in the national museum. 
However, better late than never. The 
present exhibition is a liberal education 
in art furniture and all that appertains 
thereto. Here are Gobelin tapestries, 
the celebrated desk by Oeben and 
Riesener, the large carpet made at the 


A 


ONE OF THE PORTRAITS IN THE NEW ROOMS 


Marie Leczinska. Painted by Van Loo 


DRAWING-ROOM OF THE TIME OF LOUIS XVI. 
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A SIDEBOARD OF THE LOUIS XVI. 


ART FURNITURE. 


Savonnerie to cover the oak floor of 
the Grand Gallery, the famous Louis 
XVI. regulator clock by Levasseur, the 
bed of Marie Antoinette with hangings 
of silk embroidered with chenille, and 
some wonderful pieces of ftrniture in 
tortoiseshell and brass marquetry. 
Then there is a candelabrum by 
Thoniére, commemorative of the inde- 
pendence of the United States, in 
marvellously chased and gilt bronze, as 
well as the candelabra with the white 
marble caryatides, by Loorta ; the por- 
trait of Marie Leczinska, by Van Loo, and 
the bust of Madame Du Barry from the 
sculpture galleries of the Louvre. The 
organisation of the new galleries is owing 
to the initiative and enterprise of M. 
Molinari, one of the custodians. 


PERIOD 
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the Flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 
Barnum in Paris. — Barnum and Bailey have determined 
to spend the winter in Paris, and their world-famous show will be 


housed in the Galerie des Machines, which 
has survived the departed glories of two exhi- 
bitions. The enormous building has been 
entirely remodelled internally to meet the 
requirements of a circus, which includes 300 
horses, 26 elephants, 50 wild animals, and 
over 500 human beings. 
heated with steam and lighted by electricity, 
and the famous “ Salle des Fétes” has been 
transformed into a comfortable auditorium 
capable of seating 8,000 persons. The show 
is at present touring in Belgium, but the 
managers, who still number among them the 
stentorian-voiced Mr. Tony Hamilton, hope to 
open in Paris the first days of December and 
to stay there till the end of March, which 
should be good news for Parisians in general 
if bad for the Nouveau Cirque and the 
Cirque d’Hiver in particular. 


The Brutality of Bandits.—The unfor- 
tunate Miss Stone, whose portrait I published 
last week, has not yet been set at liberty, but 
her captors have so far departed from their 
usual habit of expediting the payment of 
ransom by sending portions of their prisoners, 
such as a nose, or an ear, or a hand. One 
day, when Stambouloff was in power in Bul- 
garia, his awze damnée, Major Panitza, brought 


him an ear which had been sent by a Greek brigand named Dryas 
The ear belonged to one of 
Stambouloff’s agents whom Dryas had captured, and the brigand 


from over the border in Macedonia. 


The whole place is . 


hasn’t any. 


Langfier 
“THE ELECTRIC KING,” MR. C. T. YERKES 


Who is completely reorganising the Underground 
Railway 


threatened to send the rest in the form of a corpse unless he received 
200 Turkish pounds. 


“Money ! ” cried Stambouloff, “ Battenberg 


All I can do is to send Dryas in exchange the nose of 
his own son whom we caught the other day.” 


The nose was 
duly despatched the same evening, and the 
brigand, evidently recognising that he had 
met his match and that sickly sentimentality 
about an agent was not likely to prevail with 
Stambouloff, settled the matter amicably by 
an exchange of what remained of the two 
captives. 


A Royal Dress Reformer.—Dress_ re- 
formers have found a _ new ally in the 
Princess Marie d’Ysemburg, the sister of 
Henry XXII., Prince of Reuss. The Princess 
has chosen the columns of the JVorth 
American Review wherein to  fulminate 
against modern feminine costume. Of course 
she anathematises the corset—all dress 1e- 
formers begin flogging that dead horse (now 
more defunct than ever, 1 am told, since the 
new corsets which were invented by a great 
French doctor)—and she goes on to ordain 
that no.dresses should attempt to fit the 
figure, but fall straight from the shoulders. 
The skirts are not to reach the ankles, no 
heels are to be worn, and shoes should be as 
open as sandals. The neckis to be absolutely 
bare of any kind of collar or covering, and 
above all veils of any kind are to be abjured. 
Her Serene Highness should at least 
accompany her doctrines by a portrait of 


herself in the simple garb she advocates with so much earnestness. 
We have had so many dress leagues of one kind and another of late 
that not even a princess can thrill us violently. 


THE BILLIARD-ROOM 


Copyright of “ The Tatler” 


IN THE SANDRINGHAM CLUB 


The only ladies’ club in London which rejoices in a billiard-room and a professional to give lessons to the members 
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Our Dear Neighbours.—It is an amusing 
fact that while the French press continues 
to denounce us as the enemies of mankind 
the French Government is spending a very 
large sum in enlarging their London embassy 
in order to enable their representative over here to entertain 
with greater magnificence. Is not this a making to themselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness if we are really as 
bad as their papers make out? The new wing is now nearly 
complete and is a handsome addition to the original structure, 
which it closely resembles in design. One of the features is a large 
concert or ballroom on the first floor. There is a convenient 
entrance from Knightsbridge, which will no doubt be appreciated by 
walkers. One result of the change has been the addition of a 
considerable piece to the garden which gives on Hyde Park. 


The Grosvenor Estate.—-There are to be no more pulling down 
and rebuilding in the Duke of Westminster’s Grosvenor and Mayfair 
districts for some little time, at least on any considerable scale. The 
late duke shortly before his death had 
decided to hold his hand, for he found that 
the supply of large new houses had become 
quite equal to the demand. The present 
duke’s revenues are, of course, still somewhat 
hampered, and it is not advisable to embark 
on any extensive operations for the present. 
The result is that several old leases have 
been renewed, and several blocks of houses 
which were marked for destruction will be 
spared for some little time longer. 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


THE BALLAD OF INCAPACITY 
BY AUSTIN’ DOBSON. 


“My Lorp, I CANNOT SPEAK.” 
Maclean the Highwayman (on his trial). 


** Silence is golden,” saith the saw, 
And rightly is extolled; 
For speech, too oft, outrides the law 
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#700 a year for Carpet Beating.—Some - 
of the items in the yearly bill for the keeping 
up of the House of Commons make amusing 
reading. A105 is the yearly fee for winding 
and setting Big Ben. The windows of both 
houses are kept clean for the comparatively modest sum of £37 
per annum. On the other hand, £700 seems a totally dispropor- 
tionate sum for carpet beating, yet this is the amount expended 
annually in ridding the carpets of the dust of our legislators’ feet. 


“A Yankee ‘Lord Chamberlain.”—That frivolous young 
fashionable, Mr. Harry Lehr, who shared the future Mrs. Freddy 
Gebbard’s nocturnal escapade in a fountain, kept the gossips busy 
in New York during the few years prior to his recent lapse into 
matrimony. As private secretary to Mrs. William Astor he was 
reputed to enjoy the salary of a cabinet minister, and had as much 
power in determining the limits of New York “society” as if he 
were a local lord chamberlain. What he lacked in good looks he 
made ‘up in originality, and with youth, audacity, and a pretty if good 
natured wit on his side he forced his way 
into the most exclusive circles in the shortest 
time on record. His versatility was remark- 
able. At one time he would set the town 
laughing by carrying a rag doll down the 
principal street, cooing to it in baby talk. 
At another he would play the soubrette in 
a musical drama with a low-necked dress 
and a padded bust; but his forte was the 
arrangement of. society functions. None 
could better manage a menu, select the 


Changes in Bloomsbury.—The Duke of 
Bedford, on the other hand, is pursuing a 
vigorous policy which promises to entirely 
change the face of the Bloomsbury estate 
and incidentally to about double its value. 
The greater part of Russell Square has been 
so transmogrified that it looks as if it had 
been deported straight from the red-brick 
and pink terra-cotta regions of Chelsea. 
Large stretches of old dirty-brown houses 
have been pulled down, their sites covered 
with great blocks of ‘modern mansions, the 
old names swept away and replaced by new 
ones. The latest development of this pro- 
gramme is to be the erection of two huge 
new blocks of mansions on cleared sites 
leading out of Tottenham Court Road. 
Bloomsbury will soon have to be rechristened 
Bedfordia. 


The Irish Guards.—The new barracks 
which are being constructed for the Irish 
Guards on the Millbank site are now nearly 
finished. They present a semi-picturesque, 
semi-workmen’s tenement appearance and 
are constructed of red brick. They look 
towards the Tate Gallery and over to Lam- 
beth. Other neighbours are some industrial 


By waxing overbold. 
Yet he, I think (of mortal mould), 
Most needs the aid of ** cheek,” 
The man who can no tale unfold, 
The man who cannot speak! 


He listens with a kind of awe, 
And hears around him rolled 
The long, reverberate guffaw 
That greets the quicker-souled; 
He hears the jest, or new or old, 
And speechless, eats his “ leek,’ 
Ts classed as either dull or cold, 
The man who cannot speak! 


He may have “ Latin in his mawe,” * 
He may keep down controlled 

Potentialities of “jaw” 
Unmatched of any scold ; 

He may have thoughts of sterling gold 
For each day of the week ; 

But he must all these things withhold, 
‘The man who cannot speak! 


ENVOI. 
Friends, ’tis of me the story’s told, 
Your sufferance I seek ; 
For me that shameless sight behold, 
The man who cannot speak! 
* Chaucer 


flowers, or dictate the ballroom decorations. 


Science and Romance.—Fresh from his 
Parisian triumphs and his London welcome 
M. Santos Dumont is seriously considering 
the possibility of reaching the North Pole 
some day in an airship. ‘The project is per- 
haps more practicable than that of the 
unfortunate Andrée, who might have met 
with a better fate if his balloon had been 
steerable ; it is certainly more enticing than 
the proposal of a frotégé of the Prince of 
Monaco to pass the ice barrier in a sub- 
marine boat. But in neither case can the 
suggestion be labelled wholly impossible— 
science has such a way of realising the 
visions of romance. Only a few years ago 
people were laughing at the “airy navies ” 
in those bizarre stories by George Griffith 
which gave a thrill to the Little Englander 
in search of the marvellous; and yet to- 
day the persistent young Brazilian has all 
but translated the writer’s imagination into 
actual fact. Why should not Prince Albert’s 
enthusiastic follower equally materialise Jules 
Verne’s Nautilus or the little Dipsey of 
Frank Stockton’s Great Stone of Sardis 2 


A Short Run.—The withdrawal of /é 


dwellings with artistic names, such as Ruskin 
Buildings, Millais Buildings, &c. If ever 
there was a neighbourhood calculated to 
soften the ruder arts and manners of war- 
like men it should be this. It remains, 
however, to be seen whether Mr. O’Atkins 
will prefer to vary the football of the barrack yard by visits to the 
Tate Gallery or will take his leave in other directions. He may 
think the entrance to the gallery “such a long way round.” 


a speech in reply. 


Titles in the Air.—As coronation-time draws nearer all sorts of 
rumours are getting afloat as to the particular honours and titles to 
be conferred. If even a sixth of those who are booked as certainties 
for a peerage obtain a coronet the House of Lords will have to be 
considerably enlarged. One of. those wherein rumour will probably 
be found not to lie is that of Lord Rothschild, who is freely mentioned 
as the recipient of an earldom. It is quite certain that no honour 
will be more popular or better deserved. Lord Rothschild, who is 
the first Jew to sit in the House of Lords just as his father was the 
first Jew to sit in the House of Commons, has always identified 
himself with the citizen life of this country. The twenty years he 
was in the House of Commons have given him an intimate acquaint- 
ance with most of the social questions of the day, and he has done 
much in a practical way towards their reform. 


Mr. Dobson recited this poem at a recent 
dinner in his honour when called upon for 


It has 


in the United States by the author 
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and Little Christina from the Savoy next 
Friday is to me a very keen disappointment, 
not merely on account of the little dream 
story itself but because of the stream of 
tendency which should make such a course 
possible. 1 went to the Savoy again on 
Thursday evening and was perfectly charmed with Mr. Hood’s and 
Mr. Leoni’s work, but the house bore unmistakably the signs of real 
emptiness. I feel convinced that if Hansel and Gretel or L’Enfant 
Prodigue had first been produced in London they would have been 
lamentable failures in just the same way as /d and Little Christina. 


been copyrighted 


Corrector Corrected.—A couple of weeks ago under ‘“ Army 
Gossip” I printed a paragraph in which it was stated that the 
6th Dragoons does not possess a single title among its officers with 
the exception of the colonel, Sir Charles Cameron Shute. A corre- 
spondent from Cambridge whose brother is in the regiment writes to 
tell me that this is a mistake, and that Viscount Fincastle, V.C., 
the eldest son of Lord Dunmore, is at present with the 6th Dragoons 
in South Africa. I am afraid my correspondent is off the line. 
Lord Fincastle, as a matter of fact, is not with the 6th Dragoons in 
South Africa, but is, or was when last heard of, with his own 
regiment, the 16th Lancers, and is A.D.C. to Major-General 
Chermside, commanding at the Curragh. 
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Agriculturist and Chess Player. — Mr. 
Horace Plunkett, who has been so much in 
the public eye lately in connection with the 
Galway election, is the second son of the late 
Lord Dunsany and uncle of the present peer. 
He is a patriot who is not a Home Ruler and has a comprehensive - 
knowledge of agriculture and chess. 
which can claim another brilliant Irishman in the person of Mr. Justice 


Barton. After leaving Oxford he 
for some time devoted himself to 
chess under the guidance of the 
late W. Steinitz and then took to 
- ranching -in Manitoba, where he 
acquired a complete and practical 
knowledge of cattle and an ex- 
tremely satisfactory pile of dollars. 

He sat in the House of Com- 
mons as Unionist member for 
Dublin from 1892 till the last 
general election, when he was 
ousted from his seat mainly by the 
exertions of the landed interests, to 
which he refused to be a slave. 
His independent spirit has inter- 
fered with his popularity, but he is 
immensely respected by all classes 
in his native country, to which he 
has most unselfishly devoted him- 
self. As a cyclist he has had 
“rank bad luck,” having broken 
his leg in a fall from his machine 
a couple of years ago, and just 
as his leg was nearly healed meet- 
ing with another bad accident 
which laid him low for several 
months. 


A Relic of a Barbarous Sys- 
tem.—The queer old ship of which 
a photograph is given is a relic of 
the terrible convict days in Aus- 
tralia. She is called the Swccess 
and was built in 1790 at Moulmein, 


British India, of solid teak throughout. 
younger than tke Victory, and like her is a remarkably tough 
specimen of the old wooden walls. 
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tralia. 


He is a Corpus man, a college 


THE OLD CONVICT SHIP, ‘‘SUCCESS” 
Which is now being exhibited at various seaside towns 


She is twenty-five years 


The Szccess had a stirring 
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career before she was turned into a convict 
ship—a floating prison for the reception of 
felons who were sent from England to Aus- 
Her last Australian voyage was made 
~ in 1851 during the gold fever. 
deserted by her entire crew, including the captain. 
gold-seekers, and the Sccess was pressed into the service of the 
Government as a floating gaol at Sydney. With four other ships 


She was 
They joined the 


she formed the felon fleet—she 
was the last of them. The others 
were got rid of, and the sensitive 
inhabitants induced the authorities 
to destroy all the official records 
relating to the hapless prisoners. 


A Resurrected Hulk. — But 
while the fleet had vanished and 
the records had perished, there was 
this old hulk afloat to remind 
honest citizens of the past. There 
she was with terrible wax figures ir. 
her gloomy interior, remaining “1s 
a show-place for the curious. In 
1890 one of the most notorious of 
the bushrangers, Harry Power, 
who had served seven years on 
board the ship, was engaged by 
the owners to interest visitors, and 
he was a wonderful draw. Exas- 
perated by the continued existence 
of the Swccess a plot was formed 
to sink her bodily. It was carried 
out, and the ship with her wax 
figures was scuttled and sunk in 
Sydney Harbour, but she was 
raised again, and since then has 
been exhibited in various parts of 
the world. She is still on tour as 
a floating exhibition. Our photo- 
graph shows the Szccess as she 
appeared not long ago when 
visiting the north-east coast of 
England. The Swzccess sailed 


from Australia to London when she was a hundred years old, and 
arrived safely after a very rough voyage.. How many modern vessels 
will be able to do the same thing a hundred years hence ? 


THE AERO CLUB'S BALLOON, “CITY OF NEW YORK” 


Which made its first successful ascent at Stamford Bridge on November 15 
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Biograph Studios 
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The Prince of Wales.--Since the death 
of Queen Victoria there has been no Prince of 
Wales among the officers on the active list of 
the army. It is a matter for general satisfac- 
tion that that extraordinarily popular title will 
be soon restored to its old place, and will ab- 
sorb and comprehend the present “ Duke of 
Cornwall and York.” Edward VII. as Prince 
of Wales was associated with nineteen regi- 
ments, and with these favoured corps the new 
Prince also will be in personal touch. As 
Duke of York he was the nominal head of 
half-a-dozen ; as Duke of Cornwall and York 
he was connected with seven, the principal 
being the Royal Marines, of which he was 
and will remain the colonel-in-chief. 


Brothers of the Cross.—-General Sir 
C. J. S. Gough and General Sir Hugh H. 
Gough present the rare case of brothers who 
are in possession of the Victoria Cross. The 
former is honorary colonel of the Tipperary 
Artillery and the latter is the Keeper of the 
Crown Jewels in the Tower of London. 
Sir Charles is a G.C.B. and Sir Hugh 
isa K.C.B. Both did brilliant service 
in the Mutiny, to say nothing of the 
fighting they have seen in other cam- 
paigns. Another famous name in the 
list of recipients of the cross is that of 
Sartorius. Major-General R. W. Sar- 
torius won the decoration during the 
Ashanti War of 1874, and Major-General 
E. H. Sartorius received it for valour 
displayed in the Afghan War, 1879-80. 


V.C. and S.A.—It is certainly a re- 
markable fact that fully one-third of the 
living holders of the Victoria Cross have 
had it awarded to them in connection 
with the present war in South Africa. 
In less than the last two years more 
Victoria Crosses have been awarded 
than were given during the previous 
twenty years. South Africa has afforded 
opportunities for the gaining of two of 
the most memorable batches of the 
cross since the decoration was insti- 
tuted—the batch to officers and men of 
the old 24th Foot for Rorke’s Drift 
and the batch to officers and men of 
Q Battery of the Royal Horse Artillery 
for Colenso. 


* London’s Chief Fireman. — The 
active list of the Royal Navy loses a 
smart officer in Captain L. de L. Wells. 
The ‘‘commander” is now a thing of 
the past as the Chief of the Metropo- 
litan Fire Brigade has been placed on 
the retired list with the rank of captain. 
He was “lent” by the navy to the London 
‘County Council in November, 1896, for the 
purpose of reorganising the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, and it was an open question whether 
he would remain at the head of the body or 
return to the sea and ships. There is no 
longer any doubt, and the brigade will retain 
the services of perhaps the most capable 
chief it has ever had. Captain Wells, who 
was born at Calcutta in January, 1859, served 
in the Egyptian War of 1862, and first gave 
evidence of his love for engineering displays 
when he was manager of the naval and torpedo 
manceuvres on the lake at the Royal Naval 
Exhibition ten years ago. He has had the 
control of many much more terrible exhi- 
bitions since then. 


A Veteran Trio.—There are still, happily, 
many Crimean and Mutiny veterans with us. 
The Duke of Cambridge, verging on his 
eighty-third birthday, is the best known. 
Ranking high amongst Crimean veterans, 


UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


too, are Sir William Howard Russell and 
Miss Florence Nightingale, who are the same 
age within a few weeks. Both have done 
service for the British soldier which should 
never be forgotten. It is pathetic to find Miss 
Nightingale, in appealing for monetary help 
for the ladies’ home in Harley Street, a work 
in which she has been interested for more than 
half a century, saying she asks ard prays that 
the friends ‘who still remember ” her will not 
allow the work to languish and die. The 
nation has a way of forgetting its benefactors, 
but there is no forgetting Florence Nightin- 
gale nor what she has done. 


A Living Friend of Hodson.—-Another 
fine old veteran is General Sir Crawford 
Chamberlain, who at the age of eighty retains 


THE NEW CHAPLAIN-GENERAL TO THE FORCES 
The Right Rev. John Taylor Smith 


unimpaired that vigour which distinguished 
him during the appalling days of the Mutiny. 
Sir Crawford is a direct link with the famous 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse renown. Of the 
court of inquiry which was formed to inves- 
tigate charges brought against Hodson in 
connection with his management of the 
Guide Corps the general is the sole surviving 
member. He has just been coming before 
the public in connection with aspersions upon 
the memory of the celebrated cavalry leader 
with whom he had so much to do in India. 


The New Chaplain-General.—The new 
Chaplain-General to the Forces, the Right Rev. 
John Taylor Smith, has been Bishop of Sierra 
Leone since 1897. He has done much active 
work on the West Coast of Africa, and in South 
Africa he shared in the immortal defence of 
Rorke’s Drift. The chaplain-general was 
chaplain to the forces in- the Ashanti Expedi- 
tion in 1895—that undertaking which, strangely 
enough, cost practically only one life on our 
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‘Royal Family. 
_Edghill, D.D., he follows a man who has been 
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side, and that the life of a member of the 
In succeeding the Rev. Dr. 


wonderfully successful in attending to the 
spiritual and other comforts of the British 
soldier. The head of the Army Chaplains’ 
Department is the sole holder of his rank, 
which is that of major:general. 

The appointment is a distinct advance for 
the new chaplain-general, who from an in- 
come of £320 and house will get £1,000 a 
year as Dr, Edghill’s successor. As the head 
of the Army Chaplains’ Department he is 
charged with the supervision of the Church ot 
England chaplains and with all questions 
connected with the Church of England ser- 
vices. The retired pay of the chaplain- 
general is £200 after five years’ service, 
4300 after ten, £400 after fifteen, and £600 
at the close of twenty years. Dr. Edghill 
was appointed on February 1, 1885. 


Parsonages and Fighting Men.—A quict 
country parsonage was the birthplace 
and early home of Nelson. Since the 
days of our greatest admiral clergy- 
men’s sons have done grand work as 
fighting men. Some of the most 
famous of living naval and military 
officers come of clerical stock. Lord 
Charles Beresford is the son of an 
Irish nobleman who was at one time 
a noted clergyman; and Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir Nowell Salmon, V.C., 
and Admirals Sir E. H. Seymour, Sir 
J. H. Hopkins, Sir G. H. Buller, and 
Sir G. H. U. Noel are parsons’ sons. 
In the army, clergymen’s sons are Sir 
Evelyn Wood, V.C., Sir Michael Bid- 
dulph, Sir Richard Harrison, Sir John 
C. Ardagh, and Sir Arthur Bigge, to 
name only a few distinguished military 
men at random. 


Retired Admirals.—-The astonishing 
vitality of retired naval officers seeks 
varied methods of exhausting itself. 
Frequently the energy is expended on 
the magisterial bench, to the terror of 
evildoers. Amongst the most able of 
retired flag officers who have developed 
into amateur judges is Admiral Field, 
C.B., who is a wonderfully active 
worker as a justice of the peace in the 
Portsmouth district. He is in the 
habit of giving valuable advice to 
occupants of the dock and of making 
surprise visits to licensed houses with 
the object of detecting faults and 
suggesting remedies. 


The Head of the Army.—Earl Roberts 
is in the proud position of having more actual 
personal power in connection with the British 
Army than has been hitherto possessed by 
any soldier. The new Order in Council 
which defines his duties gives him more scope 
and a freer hand than Lord Wolseley or the 
Duke of Cambridge had, and—to go further 
back—greater power than fell to the Duke 
of Wellington or the Duke of York when they 
were head of the army. Excluding emperors 
and kings, Lord Roberts probably has more 
real authority, more actual dominion, over his 
fellow men than is at the command of any 
other living individual. His personal in- 
fluence is felt wherever British troops are 
stationed ; that is to say, in every quarter ‘of 
the globe, And this influence and authority 
are likely to increase as time goes on. What- 
ever be the destiny of the British Army during 
the next few years, it is certain its numbers 
will not decrease, 
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By Motor to Southsea.—The fifth anni- 
versary of the passing of the Locomotives on 
Highways Act of 1896 was held on Saturday, 
November 16, by a run of the Automobile 
‘Club and friends from the Horse Guards 
Avenue and Whitehall Court to Southsea. 


It was anticipated 
that the gathering would be the largest in the history of the 
club, and this was realised, for not only did the 202 vehicles 
scheduled on the itinérary turn up, but before 9.30 a.m. had arrived 
‘the inspector of police informed me that 210 cars had passed him by 
the door of the National Liberal Club. The itinerary said that “the 
tour will take place irrespective of weather,” and it argued a vast 


deal of determination and 
courage, especially on the 
part of ladies, that they were 
at the rendezvous before 
half-past nine on such a 
morning, spoiled by the most 
‘sulphurous of London fog. 
But very soon after half-past 
mine was struck by the Horse 
Guards clock we were off. I 
had been accommodated by 
‘the aid of the club secretary 
on a fine new waggonette 
‘made by the Daimler Com- 
pany for Mr. F. Watson of 
Basingstoke, who had brought 
cher from Coventry the day 
before. 


How the Cars Travelled. 
—The route was by Parlia- 
“ment Street, Great George 
Street, Birdcage Walk, Lower 
Grosvenor Place, Eaton 
Square, Sloane Square, King’s 
Road to Putney Bridge, over 
Barnes Common, the Upper 


House Club to Richmond 


Park, by the Sheen Gate and out by the “Star and Garter,” . 


-over Richmond Bridge to Twickenham, Heston, and Staines, 
over Staines Bridge, through Egham and up to Egham Hill, 
then by Sunningdale level crossing to Bagshot, Calverley, and 
York Town to Blackwater level crossing, then to Hartford Bridge, 
to Basingstoke, on to Popham, Kingsworthy, and into grand old 
Winchester. After an hour’s halt at Winchester on by Botley 
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ON THE ROAD TO SOUTHSEA 
Richmond Road, past Sheen Two of the many ladies who drove motor cars 
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Fisher’s Pond to Upham and to Bishops 
Waltham and Wickham, then to Fareham, 
through Porchester to Cosham, and then 
in a steady procession on to the town hall 
at Portsmouth, where the mayor (Major 
Dupree) and others, not to say half Portsmouth, awaited us, 
and, finally, down to Southsea and up the Gordon Road to the 
Grosvenor and Queen’s hotels. 


Police v. Motors.—The club and the police are becoming known 
to one another. In London there is no difficulty, and the motorists 
are quite satisfied. In the country authority is undecided, but 
inclined to resent the new 
and everything “ dangerous.” 
No doubt regulations are 
necessary, but it would be 
well for all parties were the 
authorities able to make up 
their minds, and do so mind- 
ful of the fact that they have 
their day and that progress 
will outlast them. That the 
safety and comfort of all way- 
farers must be safeguarded 
all motorists will readily 
admit. Indeed, the Automo- 
bile Club had made arrange- 
ments of a complete character 
to ensure a_ safe and salu- 
brious run. The journey of 
954 miles had been divided 
into seven stages: (1) White- 
hall to Egham Hill; (2) to 
Blackwater level crossing ; 
(3) to the Red Lion Hotel, 
Basingstoke; (4) to the 
Alfred Statue, Winchester ; 
Russell (5) to Bishop’s Waltham ; 

(6) to the milestone outside 

Cosham ; (7) through Ports- 

mouth on to the common 
at Southsea. At every section the club had placed a flag- 
bearer, a clerk, and other helpers to check the arrival of 
each car and particularly to instruct each driver of the minimum 
of time allowed for each stage. This, I can say, was carefully 
done in each case, and it is well known that many cars might 
have arrived at the destination hours earlier but for a desire to 
acquiesce in such regulations. 


Free House 


Russell 


THE HALT ON PORTSDOWN HILL 
The scene at a well-known inn just outside Southsea on the arrival of some of the motors 
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THE DWARF S 


OF VELASQUEZ. 


“Las Meninas.” 


ucas Malet’s fine novel, 7ke History of 
Sir Richard Calmady, has for its hero 
one who is more ocr less a dwarf, and it may 
be remarked that novelists and painters have 
scored some of their greatest effects by their 
treatment of the unfortunate people who have 
been denied the normal number of inches. 
The greatest of Spanish painters, Velas- 
quez, painted the portraits of many dwarfs in 
the service of his master, Philip 1V., and these 
portraits have helped to make his name 
immortal. Some of them are to be seen in 
the Museo del Prado, among them _ being 


some of the other court dwarfs. The centre 
figure of the picture is the Infanta Margarita, 
daughter of King Philip by his second wife 
and niece, Mariana of Austria, whose picture, 
painted by Velasquez, is also to be seen*in 
the Prado Gallery. The attendants upon the 
young princess are the meninas Maria Agus- 
tina Sarmiento and Isabel de Velasco. The 
dwarfs, Barbola and Pertusato, are on the right 
and the figure on the left is the painter him- 
self, while the reflection of the figures of King 
and Queen is shown in the mirror behind the 
young princess. 


Antonio, the Englishman, “El Primo,” “El 
Bobo de Coria,” and Sebastian de Morra. 
Antonio, the Englishman, stands by the side 
of a dog nearly as high as himself; Sebas- 
tian, El Bobo de Coria, and El Primo are 
painted sitting down, the last-named being 
presented with a dignity of treatment that 
quite discounts the lack of stature. 

In.the famous picture reproduced here and 
known as “ Las Menifias” or “ La Familia,” a 
work in the artist’s latest manner and painted in 
the last years of his life, Velasquez introduces 


“LAS MENINAS”—VELASQUEZ 


By permission of Romo and Fiissel of Madrid 


The picture which Giordano called “ The 
Gospel of Art,” and which has been praised 
in highest terms by all the great painters 
from Velasquez’s contemporaries down to 
those of the present day, hangs in the Museo 
del Prado and measures some Io ft. by 9 ft. 
It has the wonderful colour that is remarked in 
the painter’s later work, and it borrows some- 
thing of the reverential feeling that the Italian 
masters summoned to their aid when painting 
sacred pictures. Critics place this canvas 
among the very finest work of Velasquez, 
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bracketing it with “Las Hilanderas” (“The 
Spinners ”’”), “ The Surrender of Breda ” (“ Las- 
Lanzas ”), and the no less famous “ Mcenip- 
pus.” Philip IV. was no mean judge of art ; 
he ranked this picture high enough to include 
it in his collection at: the royal palace and 
rewarded the painter with the decoration of the 
Cross of Santiago, a very great honour for any 
man at such a period of the world’s history, and 
one that only a strong ruler of Spain could have 
conferred upon an artist. It has been said 
that Velasquez, showing the picture on its 
completion to the King, asked if it lacked 


anything. “One thing only,” said Philip,. 
and taking the brush from Velasquez he 
painted the Cross of Santiago on the breast 
of the painter in the picture. This story is so- 
good that itis probably untrue. Velasquez has. 
made his royal master’s dwarfs famous far 
beyond their country and century ; his treat- 
ment of them is remarkable for the fine feeling: 
that expresses on canvas the most marked 
characteristics of the subjects, avoiding with 
equal skill an appeal either to the laughter- 
or the compassion of the spectator. 
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Pendry 
Mr. F. R. Radford, 
the recently retired 


Mayor of Nottingham 
M~ Thomas Tsaac Birkin is a J.P. and 
D.L. for Notts, was high sheriff in 1892, 
and is head of the largest lace manufacturing 
business in Nottingham. He is also a director 
-of the Great Northern Railway, and has re- 
cently given Forest House, one of 
his residences in Nottingham, for 
a children’s hospital. Two of his 
sons have served with the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South -Africa with 
great “distinction. The elder of 
the two, Major Leslie Birkin, is 
second in command of the 3rd Bat- 
talion Imperial Yeomanry and 
has been out continuously at the 
front since the war began. Mr. 
T. I. Birkin is widely known and 
greatly respected in the county, 
in which his family have now 
resided for a great number of years. 
At present he is living at Best- 
wood Lodge, the residence of the 
Duke of St. Albans, during the 
alterations in progress at Rudding- 
ton. The shooting here is excel- 
lent, and Mr. Birkin and all his sons are 
keen sportsmen and first-rate shots, 

The Right Rev. Arthur Hamilton 
Baynes, D.D., is vicar of St. Mary’s, Not- 
tingham. . He was previously domestic chaplain 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and subse- 
quently Bishop of Natal. He has written a 
publication entitled My Diocese During the 
War, 1900. He isa most popular man and 
‘an excellent preacher. 

Lord Middleton, the owner of: Wollaton 
Hall, which is seen conspicuously from the 
‘town of Nottingham, is a great landowner, the 


Rt. Rev. A. H. Baynes, 
vicar of St. Mary's, 
Nottingham 


WOLLATON HALL, THE SEAT 


THE ARMS OF THE CITY 


head of the noble house of Willoughby, a 
family which has been connected with Notting- 
ham since the days of the Conquest. He was 
in the Scots Guards and is now honorary 
colonel of the E. R. Yorkshire Volunteer 


WHERE - MR. T. 1. 


BIRKIN LIVES 


Artillery, alderman of the E. R. County 
Council, president of the Buckrose Conserva- 
tive Association, and master of the Middleton 
Hunt. He is married to the only daughter of 


Sir Alexander Penrose Gordon-Cumming. He 
has no children, the heir to the title being his 
brother, the Hon. Godfrey Willoughby. 
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Lord Middleton, the Mr. T. |. Birkin of 
head of the house of the largest lace indus- 
Willoughby try in the city 


Nottingham is famous for so many things 
that it is not easy to select its chief glory. Its 
lace and hosiery are known all the world over, 
and what is perhaps even more important in 
the eyes of most Englishmen it is oné of the 
greatest centres of sport in the 
country. Not so very many years 
ago Nottingham’s output of cric~ 
keters was so large that she sup- 
plied most of the other counties 
with first-class bowlers, and even 
if to-day the glory of Nottingham 
cricket is somewhat dimmed it 
must be remembered to her ever- 
lasting credit that like Yorkshire 
the authorities have steadfastly set 
their face against allowing any 
but native cricketers to play for 
the county. At present Notting- 
ham cricket is well represented in 
Mr. MacLaren’s team in Australia 
in the persons of J. Gunn and 
Mr. A. O. Jones. 

Nottingham is hardly less 
famous in the annals of football. 
The county can boast of two teams in the 
first division of the league, Nottingham 
Forest and Notts County. The former of 
these, whose players clad in fiery-red shirts 
carried off the National Cup three years 
back, is one of the oldest football clubs in 
England. 

In municipal matters Nottingham | has 
always been up-to-date and go-ahead, and 
one of the most successful sewage farms in 
the midlands has been laid out some five 
miles from the town. Lastly, who is there who 
has not heard of Nottingham Goose Fair ? 


OF LORD MIDDLETON 
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HOW I INTEND TO BREAK 


< ow’s the system going, Harry?” Such 

is the way I have been daily and 
hourly greeted since I returned to London 
from my tour in A Royal Necklace. Asmile 
of pity and amusement generally crosses the 
speaker’s face as I reply, “The system is 
all right, it’s the capital I want to start work 
on.” Strange, but true. 

The Daily Express has published imagi- 
native interviews based on gossip, the Evening 
News has printed a clever little, and prac- 
tically correct, interview (the interviewer 
should make his mark), and nearly every 
denomination of paper has talked of this 
wonderful system. No wonder I am asked 
to add a little when Upper Norwood and 
Hampstead send piteous letters to be allowed 
to join the syndicate, and when a “signor” 
from Florence writes asking if it is too late to 
take shares. Such has been my experience 
during the last week. To tell my tale concisely, 
I offered in a letter which I addressed to a 
daily paper of August 12 last to demonstrate 
my “system” to anyone who invested £100 
capital in a bank of £10,000, half of which 
“was to be allotted to me in shares as the price 
of my secret. 

Within a week two gentlemen absolutely 
unknown to me came forward with letters 
saying they would find from £2,000 to 
45,000 of the capital if satisfied by my de- 
monstration. The date for that demonstration 
was fixed for November 4 when I returned to 
town, and I thought no more of it beyond 
buying counters, engaging a room, and bring- 
ing over a first-class croupier from Ostend. 
The two gentlemen turned up ; I played against 
the bank for two days, on one of which they 
thought I was in dire difficulties, but to their 
astonishment I extricated myself with the 
greatest ease and won altogether about £1,200 
in counters. They then stopped the play 
and expressed themselves satisfied, and we had 
even come to the point of the exchange of my 
secret for £2,000 from each and were arrang- 
ing details for commencing operations when 
one wrote that as he could not himself be 
present at Monte Carlo or Ostend he regretted 
his inability to carry out his bargain—a 
somewhat inadequate reason when my condi- 
tions of August 12 are perused. 

Having asked no one for capital and 
having dismissed the croupier whose  ser- 
vices were no longer required, it became a 
question between myself and my other backer 
whether I should begin play with his capital 
in five-franc pieces or wait till we had raised 
45,000 and play in louis according to the 
terms of my original prospectus. We were 
on the point of agreeing to the first idea, when 
my backer was compelled to withdraw owing 
to financial difficulties brought on him by the 
misdemeanour of a blood relation. I ab- 
solutely believe this story, but let us imagine 
they were both men of straw and had only 
come to pick my brains with no intention of 
subscribing and turn to the system itself, at 
the same time noting that some fifteen or 
sixteen shares of £100 have been applied for, 
not paid for, except by one gentleman, and that 
an offer of £5,000 has come from Scotland 
besides many other inquiries. In formulating 
a system you have to bear in mind the diffi- 


Chancellor 


THE EARL OF ROSSLYN 


culty of explaining it. To men who know the 
game it is not difficult, to others it is labour 
in vain to try to make it clear. 

I tell them, and the Casino at Monte 
Carlo will endorse my statement, that the per- 
centage of red over black or vice versa during 
a day’s, a week’s, or a year’s play is infini- 
tesimal ; in other words, that red and black turn 
up almost as evenly as a penny will turn up 
heads and tails if you spin it 1,000, 1,000,000, 
or 100,000,000 times. 

It is upon this equality of chance that the 
system is based. The rest is mere mathe- 
matics where a clear and quick brain has only 
to add and subtract during the progress of the 
game. But, of course, I say to them, there 
are big runs against you as well as for you, 
and you must be prepared to face those runs 
which happen to be against you. 

During the ten years I have known the 
foundation of this system I have been trying 
to ascertain what capital was necessary 
to withstand such an adverse run. I have 
myself seen a series of twenty-one blacks when 
I might have been playing on red, and I have 
heard of runs of twenty-six and thirty inter- 
mittences when a player might have been 
following the last winning colour. These are 
very, very rare, and eighteen is a long series 
of consecutive losses, but in my system with 
£5,000 capital I am prepared for a consecu- 
tive run of fifty adverse coups before my 
capital is swamped. Still better, and here is 
a great point, I must lose 598 consecutive 
coups before I can touch the maximum stake 
allowed at trente et quarante. 

I play this game because of the higher 
maximum and because I consider the chances 
rather more equal than roulette, and because 
more coups are played in the hour than at 
the last-mentioned game. Moreover I count 
the uu apres or zéro asa losing coup when 
as often as not your original stake comes 
out of the prison in which it has been 
temporarily placed. As to the labour of 
the system it is true that one man would 
soon be demented were he to play all day 
for more than a week. It is therefore part 
of my scheme that gentlemen who have 
been tried in mathematics, who are known as 
men of honour, and yet like myself have no 
money to invest, shall be employed as reliefs at 
so many hours a day, a wage, their expenses, 
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and a commission on their earnings to be paid 
them. Ihave told you, MR. TATLER, all] can 
of my system. If sufficient intending share- 
holders come forward I am prepared to demon- 
strate the system more fully, and before 
starting the secret and other arrangements. 
will be divulged. 

I know how men laugh at “systems.’” 
So do I. But here is a tried mathematical 
calculation (I have won large sums at it in 
years gone by) which defies, except by heaven’s. 
mandate, the laws of equality. The bank 
claims 21 to 20 in its favour. I claim 7 to 4 
in mine. If I lose 70 to 40 winning coups, 
or 700 to 400, or 7,000 to 4,000, I have not 
lost 30, 300, or 3,000 units, but 1 have won 
110, I,100, or 11,000 units. 

In one way my system certainly differs 
from most other systems. It has been tried 
not merely among friends but with an actual 
croupier. To all intents and purposes the 
experimental play was identically the same as 
the real thing at Ostend or Monte.Carlo with 
the exception that winnings and losses were 
paid in counters and not current coin of the 
realm, 


All the Difference 


Lonely on the lawn I linger 
Basking in the blazing sun ; 
Bother shooting parties ! Only 
Let me stay here till they’ve done. 


Let me stay, indulge my fancy, 
Think once more I hear your voice,, 
And through subtle necromancy 
Greet the woman of my choice. 


*Twas but yesterday, I mind me, 
In the heather, on the moor, 

I was lost ; you tried to find me, 
Found instead some other wooer. 


Ah that strange, that sad September ! 
Ah that uncompleted search ! 

Most of all I must remember 
How you left me in the lurch. 


*Twas a.move you deemed expedient ;. 
He was tall and I was short ; 

He, commanding ; you, obedient 
(I too meekly paid my court). 


He had mastered all the science 
Of the lover who succeeds ; 

I had set at grim defiance 
Every art a wooer needs. 


Fifty brace fell to his portion 

Ere he ventured on your heart ; 
I regarded guns with caution, 

In the shooting took no part. 


This no problem is for sages ; 
He was thirty, I was nine ; 

But for difference in our ages 
You would probably be mine. 


When I reach the age of thirty 
You must own to forty-four ; 

I shall then, like Mister Goethe, 
Find some others to adore, 


Meanwhile in the sun I bask me, 
And my heart keeps calm and cool, 
Not once fluttering when you ask me 
How I’m getting on at school. 
W. HERBERT SCOTT. 
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EDITORS IN THEIR DENS 


Sir George Nev nes of the “Strand Magazine.” 
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Copyright of “ The Tatler” 


Sir George Newnes, Bart., M.P., represents the town of Swansea in the House of Commons. He is the proprietor of the 
“Strand Magazine,” the ‘Westminster Gazette,” and sundry other publications. Alike as editor and newspaper 
proprietor he enjoys a wide popularity 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


he case of C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., v. Hall Caine will come 
before the courts in January next. Mr. Hall Caine is in the 
capable hands of Sir George Lewis, while Mr. Pearson’s cause will be 
elucidated by Sir Edward Clarke, so that the outside world may 
expect a merry time. The case is to turn on certain passages in 
Mr. Hall Caine’s vernal City that were not considered suitable for 
publication in Mr. Pearson’s Lady’s Magazine. Ihave so great a 
regard for both Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. Arthur Pearson that I would 
wish to give no opinion on the merits of the quarrel even had I not 
reason to fear being charged with contempt of court did I do so. 
Certainly one or two points of great interest to all novelists and 
journalists will be brought out when the matter comes fortrial. More 
than one bashful editor who has published serial stories and has 
trembled at Mrs. Grundy is in deadly fear of being called as a 
witness. At least two editors of newspapers have been “approached,” 


he definite appointment of Mr. Edwards 
editor of the Daily News is another step in the general 
evolution of London journalism from the old arrangement of 


as manager- 


proprietor, editor, and manager to a new arrangement by which the 
proprietor either edits a paper himself or employs a manager to be 
his mouthpiece for the literary staff. The day seems to be slowly 
but surely coming when there will be no editors of the old type left 
in London. Time was within my memory when every London 
journal had a distinctive editor, a man of great ability and of assured 
personality, who after being appointed by. the proprietor was left a 
pretty free hand to conduct the paper as he pleased. 


e all know that Delane of the Zimes was the most marked 
example of this ; that having been appointed by the Walters 
he reigned for thirty-six years in Printing House Square with a 
vigour and a power that would have secured him from any danger 
of removal even had the proprietor desired to remove him. S6 
masterful was he that it was even said at Delane’s death that the 
Walter family would “never permit another Delane.’’? None the less 
the system of separate editor and manager still obtains at the Zimes 
office, and the late Mr. Thomas Chenery and the present Mr. George 
Earle Buckle have filled the editorial chair with dignity and capacity. 
Even more remarkable is the case of the Standard, whose editor, 
Mr. W. H. Mudford, was by the late proprietor of that journal in his 
will appointed editor for life. 


here are, of course, stil! a number of editors in London, Mr. 
Nicol Dunn of the Jforning Post, for example, who conducts 
Lord Glenesk’s great journal with so much talent and tact; Sir 
Douglas Straight, who edits the Pa// Mall Gazette for Mr. Astor ; 
Mr. Alfred Spender, who edits the Westminster for Sir George 
Newnes. In these and other cases I could name the relationship 
between editor and proprietor is of the most cordial character, and 
the position, as it seems to me, a very happy one for both parties, 


e have, however, a system growing up which really hails from 
America, the system by which a paper is actually conducted 

by its proprietor, who appoints a number of editors to work under 
him. If you go into a newspaper office in New York or Chicago 
and ask for “the editor” they will look at you in surprise and wonder 
to which editor you refer. Do you want the news editor, the money 
editor, the literary editor, or the political editor? Almost every man, 
indeed, on the staff of some papers is called an editor. The word 
has none of the meaning that is associated with it in English 
journalism, The new system seems to me to have commenced in 
England with the Daily Telegraph, once edited by Sir Edwin 
Arnold but now conducted by its proprietor with Mr. Le 
Sage, its manager, in chief command and Mr. W. L. Courtney 
as literary editor. The Daily Mail is supposed to have carried 
on the tradition in an even more pronounced way, for I believe that 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, the proprietor, keeps his finger on ‘every 
pulse of the machine,” while a number of very able journalists run 
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the separate departments of the paper. Mr. Frank Lloyd, again, the 
proprietor of the Daily Chronicle, is known to watch very carefully 
every phase of that journal’s policy ; and I believe it was his criticism 
by letter of this and that paragraph that led his editor, Mr. Mas- 
singham, to send in his resignation. Here was an example of how 
times had changed; it is simply unthinkable that one of the 
Walters would have dared to have written to Mr, Delane on points 
of taste and opinion. However, Mr. Massingham, as we know, 
resigned, and he may be considered the last real editor that the 
Daily Chronicle will have, as Mr. E. T. Cook, who is now the 
principal “leader” writer of the Daily Chronicle, will probably prove 
to have been the last real editor of the Dazly News. 


might give further details did space allow to indicate two things-— 
s the disposition for the proprietor to play the principal tune 
in the journal he owns, the tendency for the proprietor or part- 
proprietor to become his own editor; and secondly, the tendency 
of the political part of the paper to take a subordinate place and 
not to be counted as formerly the paramount interest of the journal ; 
these are some of the tendencies of modern journalism and they are 
worth watching. Personally I am convinced that a good news- 
editor is of far more importance than a good political editor; that 
the provision of abundance of news without prejudice ‘and without 
partiality will make any paper successful whatever its opinions. 


narecent issue of the British Weekly 1 came across “ An Old 
Bookseller’s Gossip.” It is signed “ P. N. R.,” a familiar abbre- 
viation for Paternoster Row, but I should recognise the hand of the 
writer anywhere, whether an article by him were signed or not. He 
is a genuine book-lover who prefers anonymity, but there is some 
excellent material in his article. Take, for example, the following 
glimpse of George Eliot from an assistant in the shop who :— 

Dined at the common table of what was a boarding-house as well as a bookselling 
and publishing establishment. My recollection is that of a remarkably ugly young 
woman of universal knowledge whose delight during meal-times was to use the 
Socratic method in conversation, but without the Socratic benevolence of intention. 
The result was that the young men at the table who heedlessly hazarded an opinion 
were very soon made to feel that not only did they not know anything of the subject 
in hand but that they knew very little indeed of anything. Nowa young man does 
not relish being badgered and made a fool of by a pretty woman, but it is intolerable 


to be sat upon by an ugly one. One consequence of this treatment was that in after 


years, when Miss Evans had become George Eliot, one man at least could never per- 
suade himself to read Adam Bede or to admit that the author was other thana very 
intolerant and intolerable person, 
here is no lack of people to-day who assert the equality of the 
sexes, and there is no little disposition on the part of women 
to emphasise that equality by appearing on public platforms, It is 
there, however, that a certain physical inequality often becomes 
most marked. I have sometimes been very much pained on hearing 
one of the sex speak in a large hall; the mere physical effort of a 
comparatively fragile weman is often too much for her, and from the 
other end of the hall one obtains an effect of screaming. That is not 
the case with a fairly capable male speaker who owes his superiority 
to no intellectual gift but.to mere brute strength. One ofthe few women 
speakers, however, that I have heard with unqualified pleasure is 
Miss Marie Corelli. Although she speaks but rarely she possesses 
a capital voice for addressing a large audience. 


am not surprised, therefore, that her speech in the Edinburgh 
Music Hall the other evening, under the auspices of the Philo- 
sofhical Institution, was a very great success. The speech was cer- 
tainly a very interesting and suggestive one as reported at column 
length in the London daily papers. There will be differences of 
opinion as to whether imagination is really, as she describes it, “a 
vanishing gift,” or whether we are not merely at an episode in 
national life when that gift is sleeping fora moment. It is certainly 
sleeping so far as rezards poetry and painting. Possibly among our 
writers of fiction, however, we may have some who will hold their 
own in years to come ; it is difficult to say, Contemporary judgment 
is not to be trusted, 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Week by Week. 


Russell 


LADY NEWTOWN-BUTLER AND HER DAUGHTER, EILEEN 


Lady Newtown-Butler is the wife of Lord Newtown-Butler, the eldest son of the Earl of Lanesborough. She is the daughter 
of the late Major-General Sir Henry Tombs, V.C. Lord Newtown-Butler is a captain in the Coldstream Guards 
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LADY JESSEL 


Is the wife of Sir Charles James Jessel, Bart. She is the second daughter of the late Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart. Her 
husband is the eldest son of the late Sir George Jessel, who was for many years Master of the Rolls 
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Kennels at Sandringham.—The royal 
kennels at Sandringham are a sight worth 
seeing by all dog lovers. There ‘ bow-wow” 
is provided for in really royal style. There 
are altogether about fifteen different houses, 
each having a yard attached at the back. 
Every block of five has a grass plot in front 
of it, and there is a general paddock into 
which the dogs can be turned at pleasure for 
a romp. Sanitary arrangements are looked 
to most carefully. There are “sanatorium” 
kennels for invalided canines and there are 
special quarters for puppies which have not 
got over distemper. Altogether quite a 
dog’s paradise, inhabited by some seventy or 
eighty noisy denizens. 


Royal Bow-wows.—There is every kind 
of variety among the dogs. Collies, bassets, 
great Danes, deerhounds, | spaniels, fox 
terriers, dachshunds, Borzois, even a Lap- 
land sleigh dog may be seen in different parts 
of the kernels, and join equally in the 
Volapuk of vociferation when “dinner” is 
coming round. Among the notable dogs are 
“Tuska,” the Siberian ; “‘ Sam,” Princess Vic- 
toria’s special poodle; “ Perla,” the Laplander ; 
‘“‘ Plumpie,” an astoundingly ugly (and therefore, 
of course, most beautiful) red Chinese ; and a 
Siamese of an extraordinarily valuable breed. 
The kennels are quite close to the stables, 
and a visit to the former follows quite 
naturally on the usual Sunday morning visit 
to the latter after morning service. 


The Windsor Kennels.—The King’s ac- 
cession to the throne has very considerably 
increased his accommodation for dogs, for it 
has brought him a huge range of kennels at 
Windsor. I do not mean those near Cum- 
berland Lodge, which were used for the 
hounds of the royal hunt—though they are 
now available for other purposes—but those 
at Frogmore where the late Queen’s pets 
are kept. Most of them are stil] there, but 
Princess Henry has taken 
hers away, and the King has 
presented several others to 
his sisters. These gifts are 
mainly of the small pet tribe. 
The kennels are near the 
kitchen gardens, the Shaw 
Farm, and the mausoleum at 
Frogmore. They are an ex- 
tensive range of buildings, 
providing accommodation 
with every convenience for 
over a hundred dogs. 


Victoria Memorial. — | 
understand that the accepted 
plan for the memorial to the 
late Queenis rather in the air. 
The erection of the statue, 
the tracing out of the pro- 
cessional road, and the crea- 
tion of an entrance through 
Spring Gardens are all that 
is likely to be attempted for 
some time. The funds at 
present in hand would cer- 
tainly not justify any attempt 
to effect the whole. As for 
the raising of the front of the 
palace, that will certainly not 
be completed for some time 
to come, ifever. The Spring 
Gardens entrance will be 
made in conjunction with the 
London County Council, 
which has long contemplated 
this and would certainly con- 
tribute to the cost. 
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SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Buckingham Palace.—A complete tele- 
phone service is being installed in Buckingham 
Palace. It will, of course, be connected with 
the general system, but what is more impor- 
tant is that there will be a central private 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY 


In the costume he wears when stag shooting 


THE HON. LAURA LISTER 
Second daughter of Lord and Lady Ribblesdale 
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exchange for the palace itself, with which 
every room will be connected. The stables, 
offices, lodges, and the temple by the orna- 
mental water will also be connected. The 
result will be an enormous saving of timc, 
trouble, and ceremony. For instance, under 
the old system, if the King wanted his equerry 
suddenly, he would have to ring the bell, 
direct the servant, and wait while the latter 
executed the errand. Now he would merely 
use the telephone. Moreover, Sir Francis 
Knollys in St. James’s Palace will be as 
accessible by telephone as if he resided in 
Buckingham Palace, 


The Queen’s Friend.—Miss Charlotte 
Knollys, the permanent lady of the bed- 
chamber to the Queen, has been in attendance 
on her Majesty and her daughters from early 
girlhood. She was girl friend to the young 
princesses, and was admitted to an intimacy 
rarely granted by royalty and difficult for a 
subject to maintain. The affection of her 
royal patronesses for Miss Knollys, however, 
grew with years, and it culminated in the new 
reign in the novel and important appointment 
as permanent attendant on Queen Alexandra. 
In the last reign all the ladies in waiting took 
it in turns to reside at Court fora time. Now 
the ladies in waiting are not required to reside 
at all, and Miss Knollys is permanently in 
residence instead. Her principal business is 
to attend on the Queen in person and to act 
as deputy private secretary when required. 


- New German Ambassador.—Count Wolff 
Metternich will not be by any. means a 
stranger to London society, for he has spent 
some time at the German Embassy in Carlton 
House Terrace as first secretary, and more- 
over has latterly been acting as chargé 
d’affaires during the absence of Count Hatz- 
feldt. The family of the Metternich came from 
the Rhine country originally. -The most 
powerful branch of all, from which sprang the 
a celebrated statesman, threw 
in its lot with Austria, but 4 
junior branch from which 
Count Metternich comes was 
drawn into the northern 
alliances which resulted in the 
modern German Empire. 


A Social Diary. — The 
Duke of Roxburghe will re- 
main at Floors Castle until 
the end of the month, when 
he will go to Oakham for 
hunting. The numerous 
curiosities and souvenirs 
which he has brought back 
from his tour with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales are 
being arranged at Floors. The 
marriage of Lord Talbot de 
Malahide and Mrs. Gurney of 
Sprowston will take place 
soon. Talbot de Malahide is 
a peerage of the United King- 
dom carrying a seat in the 
House of Lords, conferred in 
the middle of the last century 
on the top of a more ancient 
Irish barony which only car- 
ried the right to vote for 
representative peers. Lord 
and Lady Strathmore intend 
to spend the winter at Bor- 
dighera in order to ensure a 
warmer climate than that of 
Scotland. Glamis Castle will 
be shut up during the whole 
of their absence. 
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A Famous Family.—The marriage of 
Miss Elsie Hogg to Mr. Vincent Hoare recalls 
the fact that her family have had a remarkable 
history and more than an average share of 
honours during the last century. 
Her - father is, of course, Mr. 
Quintin Hogg, the well-known 
City merchant and county alder- 
man of London, whose practical 
philanthropy. has produced the 
Polytechnic Institute. Her grand- 
father, the accomplished Peelite, 
Sir James Weir Hogg, was one of 
the ablest of the many able men 
who came from Ulster during the 
strenuous period that produced the 
Nicholsons and the Lawrences, 
and in his student days at Trinity 
College he actually won the gold 
medal for oratory, though he had 
the brilliant Richard Lalor Sheil 
for competitor. After a distin- 
guished Indian career he was twice 
chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, and as a member of the 
House of Commons had the honour 
of being dubbed by Disraeli a 
“superior person” long before the 
present Viceroy had an opportunity of earning the sobriquet. 


Inherited Ability.—The great ability of the old “Nabob” was 
inherited by his sons. Sir James M’Garel Hogg, the eldest, was for 
years chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works and died Lord 
Magheramorne. The second son won a title by hard service in 
India and is now Sir Stuart Saunders Hogg. 
During the Mutiny he greatly distinguished 
himself as a civilian attached to the flying 
column of his great relative, John Nicholson, 
was mentioned in despatches, and finally rose 
to be Chief Commissioner of Police and 
Chairman of the Municipality in Calcutta, 
The third son, Sir Frederick Russell Hogg, 
also won his title in India, where he was 
Postmaster-General when he retired twelve 
years ago. A fourth son held a good position 
in the India Office. Mr. Quintin Hogg was 
the youngest, and I should not be surprised 
if the coronation brought him at least a 
knighthood. 


““Nikul Seyn.”—The celebrated john 
Nicholson was a near relative of the Hogg 
family, and owed his appointment in the 
East India Company’s service to his influen- 
tial kinsman, the first Sir James. Of the 
deeds of “ Nikul Seyn” it is unnecessary to 
speak, They are amongst the imperishable 
landmarks of history. Lord Roberts declares 
that he was the greatest man he ever knew, and the chroniclers 
are agreed that he did more than any other to save the Empire 
in India during the supreme crisis of the Mutiny. Even the wild 
Pathan tribes of the North-West Frontier deified him in his lifetime 
and worshipped him as a divine being, though the rough reward 
of their devotions was too often 
a sound kicking from the mighty 
“Jan” when he caught them in 
the act. 


A Distinguished Irishman.— 
Sir Francis Plunkett, who has just 
got his G.C.B. after a long and 
distinguished career in diplomacy, 
is a scion of the ancient Irish house 
of Fingall, one of whose titles dates 
back to 1403, and like many other 
cadets of our old nobility he 
married an American heiress, 
though at a time when such 
alliances were less frequent than 
they are to-day. He was formerly 
attached to the embassy at Paris, 
but for the last eleven years he has 
been our ambassador to Vienna 
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and is a fersona grata at the Austrian Court. 
Offshoots of the Fingall family also hold 
the baronies of Dunsany and -Louth, and 
Mr. Horace Plunkett, the well-known Irish 
statesman and Unionist candidate 
for Galway, being an uncle of the 
present Lord Dunsany, is therefore 
of kin to the newly-decorated 
knight. 


Not ‘‘The same to a T.”— 
By the way, the Plunketts must 
not be confounded with the 
Plunkets, who, if equally distin- 
guished and almost equally Irish, 
come of quite a different family. 
The former have always been 
Roman Catholic, and in the old 
wild days were frequently pro- 
scribed ; the latter are Protestant, 
and have never shown any dis- 
position to go “agin the Govern- 
ment.” That distinguished orator, 
the 1st Lord Plunkett, was, I 
believe, the son of an Unitarian 
minister. He went in for the law, 
and after a brilliant career at the 
Bar and on the Bench eventually 
became Lord Chancellor of Ireland. His successors, however, 
preferred theology, and in one instance provided the Irish Church 
with its most conciliatory archbishop. » 


Landor 


Love v. War.—Love Wins.—Mr. Algecnon Cox, who was 
recently married to Miss Lilian Grazebrook at St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, is the son of Mr. Frederick Cox, J.P., 
a member of the well-known banking firm 
and one of the most popular residents at 
Uxbridge, where the family usually spends 
a good deal of time at Harefield Place. 
In connection with the wedding festivities 
the good old custom was followed of inviting 
about 150 of the Uxbridge tenants and 
tradesmen to a two days’ treat at Mr. Cox’s 
town house, 3, Grosvenor Terrace, and there 
was, of course, the usual presentation by these 
grateful guests and the usual speech of thanks 
by the happy father of the bridegroom. The 
latter is, by the way, one of those who have 
forsaken Mars to follow Venus. He was, I 
believe, in a lancer regiment in the early 
stages of the war and went through to 
Pretoria with Lord Roberts. In all pro- 
bability if the lady and a love match had not 
intervened he would still be keeping vigil on the 
ate veldt instead of honeymooning at Monte Carlo, 

Peeps at Prominent People. —Lady Lovat 
is expected to arrive shortly at Cape Town in 
the Dunvegan Castle. She will remain some months in South 
Africa. Lord and Lady Waterford intend to spend the early part 
of the winter at Curraghmore. Lady Waterford will take her place 
first among the Irish marchionesses and immediately after the 
Marchioness of Bute (mother of the present peer) at the coronation. 
Lord Howard de Walden is making 
some important structural altera- 
tions in Sefton House which will 
be agreatimprovement. Hitherto 
the house has been remarkable 
for the number rather than the 
size of its rooms. Lord Howard 
is opening communication which 
will increase the size of many of 
the more important ones. This 
willinvolve an entirely new scheme 
of decoration, In the meantime 
he is entertaining shooting parties 
in the country. The death of the 
Dowager Lady Carew will not only 
atfect the immediate family but 
will throw the Earl and Countess of 
Galloway into mourning, for the 
Landor deceased lady was Lady Gallo- 
way’s great-aunt. 
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Sir John Maxwell of Pollok and his Bride. 


Milnes 


Sir John Maxwell of Pollok, who was married a fortnight ago to Miss Ann Christian, eldest daughter of Sir Herbert Maxwell 
of Monreith, is the 10th baronet, and succeeded to the title in 1878. The bridegroom is now M.P. for the College 
division of Glasgow, while his father-in-law is member for Wigtownshire 
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King Edward’s Library.—In his attitude 
towards the literary world the King is con- 
tinuing the wholesome tradition established 
by Queen Victoria. ~ Presentation copies of 
new works which are sent by authors with a 
view to self-advertisement are returned or 
ignored, but the utmost consideration is given 
to applications for permission to forward a 
copy to the royal library. In these matters 
the Windsor librarian—and it is only he who 
comes in contact with authors in this aspect 
—has a suitable discretion which he exercises 
with admitted care and satisfaction. Some 
important works are sent to the royal library 
by their publishers under a well-understood 
discretion exercised by themselves, but there 
is no sy:t2matic examination of new book 
lists with a view to purchase. 


Expensive Royal Visits.—It is not sur- 
prising that monarchs pay state visits to one 
another only at long intervals. It is estimated 
that the recent visit of the Czar and Czarina 
to France cost the Republic no less than 
£150,000. The Government expected that it 
would cost about £96,000, but they made a 
little miscalculation. For instance, 3,000 rare 
volumes were taken away from the national 
library to form a library for the Czar, who is 
said not to have more than an ordinary taste 
for reading, and who had scarcely an hour to 
himself during his eventful visit. 


Earl of Carnarvon.—lIn the course of next 
month the Earl of Carnarvon will entertain 
several shooting parties at Highclere Castle. 
The Highclere coverts are very carefully 
stocked and preserved and the bags are 
usually very large—running to as much. as 
32,000 head on occasion. The estate, 
moreover, is only 11,000 acres, and Hamp- 
shire is not generally famous for very big 
bags. Lord Carnarvon is a..keen sportsman 
and an’excellent shot and usually contributes 
well to the bag. He has had sport in various 
parts of the world, even in the remote Argentine 
and Paraguay. He has competed in pigeon- 
shooting contests at Monte Carlo, 


An Up-to-Date Peer.—Lord Carnarvon is, 
in fact, one of the most up-to-date of our peers. 
He is a keen motorist, is much interested in 
the development of this industry, and does 
not at all believe in the existing legal limita- 
tions on speed. His up-to-dateness is no 
doubt due to his early experiences ; while he 
was quite a young man he went twice round 
the world. He succeeded to the peerage, large 
estates, and great wealth at the early age of 
twenty-four, and showed himself quite equal 
to his responsibilities, There is a very fine 
collection of pictures at Highclere and some 
wonderful Dresden china. Noticeable also is 
a very fine pair of Louis Seize vases given 
him by Mr. Alfred de Rothschild on his 
marriage. 


: Countess of Carnarvon.—Lady Carnarvon 
is the beautiful daughter of a beautiful mother. 
The latter is Mrs. Frederick Wombwell, née 
Mdlle. Boyer, one of two lovely sisters of French 
extraction, the other being the Countess of 
Effingham, mother of the present Earl of 
Effingham. Lady Carnarvon made quite a 
sensation in London society in her first year, 
and it was not long before she married—a true 
love match. She very easily settled into her 
new rank and soon became known as a 
charming and gracious hostess, It was very 
soon after her marriage that she and her 
husband entertained the then Prince of Wales 
at Highclere—a somewhat nervous experience 
for so young a hostess. 
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Lord Gardner.—One of the curiosities of 
our peerage is the story of the individual who 
might be the present Lord Gardner. The 
facts of the case are these—the third baron 
died without issue, and it seemed that the 
heir-presumptive was Alan Hyde Gardner, a 
great-grandson of the first Lord Gardner, who 
by the bye was raised to the peerage for his 
distinguished services at sea. Now Alan’s 
father married an Indian lady, by name Hur- 
moozee Begum, and the son who was born in 
India is practically an Eurasian. Alan him- 
self married a converted Princess of Delhi, 
who brought him as her dowry the village of 
Munowta in the North-west Provinces, and 
there he resides to this day as headman. He 
has made no attempt to claim the title, and 
so it remains in abeyance. 


With Apologies to Certain Persons 
and the War Office. 


pe centuries were flying fast 
As daily down Pall Mall there passed 
A man who bore mid fog and ice 
A banner with the strange device, 
‘““ We've cornered them ! ” 


His brow was sad, his eyes beneath 

Flashed like a falchion in its sheath, 

And like a weary bugle rung 

The accents of that faltering tongue, 
“ We've cornered them !” 


In Africa he saw the fight 
*Twixt Boer and Briton day and night 
In England, the weary bankrupt’s home, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 

“ We've cornered them ! ” 


“Oh speak the truth !” the public said, 
“Too long our country has been bled.” 
A tear stood in his pale green eye 
As still he answered with a sigh, 

“ We've cornered them !” 


“ Beware the country’s withered trade, 
Beware the awful debts unpaid ! ” 
This was John Bull’s despairing cry ; 
A voice echoed the usual lie, 

‘“* We've cornered them !” 


One break of day as office-ward 

The ancient rulers of the sword 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice came through the startled air, 
“’m cornered ! ” 


Their chieftain by the faithful band 

Half buried in red tape was found, 

Still grasping in his hand of ice 

A notice with the strange device, 
“We've cornered them ! ” 


There in the cobwebs old and grey 
Lifeless but hopeful still he lay, 
And from the staff outside the door 
The piteous cry came, “ Nevermore 
We'll corner them ! ” 
ARTHUR APPLIN. 


A Diplomatic Forecast.—It is said at the 
St. James’s Club that all the embassies in 
London will give grand entertainments in 
honour of the coronation next year and that 
the ambassadors will be credited with an extra 
sum by their respective governments for this 
purpose. The Russian Embassy in Chesham 
Place is especially a grand house for a reception, 
and it is some time since there has been one 
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there ; the same applies to the German Em- 
bassy. The Austrian Embassy, however, has 
always entertained splendidly. 


Told by ‘‘ The Tatler.”—Lord Leconfield 
is a worthy successor to his father in the 
hunting field and is maintaining the heredi- 
tary pack of foxhounds’on the same scale of 
establishment as in his father’s lifetime. The 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough do not 
intend to go to Melton Mowbray at all this 
season, but will hunt from Blenheim with the 
Bicester Hunt and Mr. Albert Brassey’s Hey- 
throp hounds, which are both within a con- 
venient distance. Lady Methuen is expected 
to arrive soon in South Africa and will stay 
there several months, as her health is not 
good. She hopes that the progress of the 
war will allow Lord Methuen to accompany 
her when she returns. Lord and Lady 
Brassey, who are always well to the fore and 
were among the chief pioneers of fashionable 
bicycling, have taken up motoring with equal 
zest, and their powerful motor is an object of 
general interest to all the neighbours of 
Normanhurst. Lord and Lady Knutsford 
intend to spend the greater part of next 
month at Pinewood near Godalming, and 
will entertain one or two smalland quiet house 
parties. Lady Headfort like Lady Orkney 
has taken up hunting and is an object of 
much interest to the Meath Hunt. ° 


A Leading Lady Fencer.—Perhaps the 
best-known, if not indeed the best, lady 
fencer of the present day is Miss Toupie 
Lowther, who with her clever sister, Miss 
Aimée Lowther, followed the world of fashion 
to its continental resorts at the close of the 
London season, and of whom one has since 
heard continually, wherever the créme de la 
créme has come to the top. Miss Toupie 
Lowther is not only a first-class fencer, a 


finished tennis player—the echo of her tennis 


achievements has come back to us from the 
Continent— and an admirableall-round athlete, 
but asa complement to her sister’s dramatic 
ability she cultivates a fine contralto voice 
and shows a considerable talent for music. 


Her Own Pierrot.—Miss Aimée Lowther 
is, of course, best known for her achievements 
as an amateur actress, but she has also 
literary tastes, and can knock off a light 
sketch in either French or English with 
facility and success ; I believe she occasionally 
even descends to poetry. She loves to appear 
as a-pierrot, and has figured acceptably in 
that 7é/e in a piece by Mr. Ernest Dowson as 
well as in a little pantomime written by herself, 
Whatever she does is touched with a piquant 
originality that seems inseparable from her per- 
sonality and effectually prevents either her 
audience or her guests from ever feeling bored. 


Typhoid and Oysters. — Mrs. George 
Keppel had not much time to 1est after her 
return from America, where she had been a 
visitor on Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht during the 
races for the America Cup, for she had hardly 
reached Lond n when she received a telegram 
saying her husband was dangerously ill with 
typhoid (since traced to the familiar source of 
the delicious but dangerous oyster) in New 
York, where he occupies a post in Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s colossal business. Mrs, Georve Kep- 
pel immediately started back by the first boat, 
and her brother-in-law, Lord A!bemarle, 
accompanied her. The latest despatches 
seem to denote that the attack is a very 
serious one, but Mr. Keppel has. youth ‘in his 
favour, and it is sincerely to be hoped that the 
arrival of his pretty wife will help him to 
overcome his dangerous foe. 
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CHEVENING, KENT, 


THE COMING OF 


of 
VISCOUNT MAHON 


Saoe was en féte lately for the coming 
of age of Lord Mahon, the eldest scn of Earl 
and Countess Stanhope. It is not every titled family 
which can show so brilliant and varied a record as 
this branch of the Stanhopes, who are descended 
from the Hon. Alexander Stanhope (son of the first 
Earl of Chesterfield by his second marriage), who 
was a distinguished diplomatist in the reigns of 
William III. andof Anne. The first Earl Stanhope 
was the victor of Port Mahon, for which brilliant 
feat of arms he was created Baron Stanhope and 
Viscount Mahon, the earldom following later. The 
third earl was celebrated for his contributions 
to science and the mechanical arts, and the fifth 
earl, the father of the present peer, was an eminent 
historian, sat for many years as M.P. for Hertford, 
and was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
Secretary to the Board of Control. Lord Mahon 
was educated at 
Eton, and will no 
doubt continue 
the brilliant 
traditions of his 
family. 
mong those 
staying in 
the house during 
the festivities were: 
the Earl and 
Countess of Veru- 
lam and Lady 
Adine Grimston, 
Earl Beauchamp, 
K.C.M.G., the 
Lady Sybil Prim- 
rose, Earl and 
Countess Stan- 
hope, Lady Emily 
Stanhope, Vis- 
count Mahon, 
Viscount Cranley, 
Hon. Philip Stan- 
hope and Countess 
Tolstoy, Mr. and 
Lady Winifred 
Renshaw, Captain 
Wilfred, the Hon. 
Mrs. W. Smith, 
and Mr. Powell. 


VISCOUNT MAHON 
Who has just come of age 
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A HOUSE-PARTY GROUP AT CHEVENING 


The names, from left to right, are : Back row—The Hon. Henry Stanhope, Lord Dunsany, Viscount Mahon (who 

has come of age), Earl Stanhope, Mrs. Greville, Mrs. Henry Stanhope; Middle row—Countess Tolstoy, Countess WwW. H. 

Stanhope, Lady Emily Stanhope, Lady Margaret Cherteris, the Hon. Philip Stanhope; Front row—seated on 

the extreme left, but unfortunately not quite included in this group, is Lady Sybil Primrose, next to her are 
Miss Stanhope, Earl Beauchamp, tho Hon. Richard Stanhope, and Mr. Powell 
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THE SEAT OF LORD STANHOPE 


THE ELDEST SON 


of 
EARL STANHOPE. 


‘The first presentation took place in the hall at 

Chevening Place, which, by the way, is 
famous for its magnificent hanging staircase of old 
oak in two tiers of twenty-eight steps each. The 
walls are covered with trophies, among which are 
the arms—made in Dublin in the reign of Queen 
Anne—of a battalion of militia together with a fine 
old suit of armour inlaid with gold, this being 
placed in a prominent position at the head of the 
first flight of the stairs. Other interesting features 
of the hall include the telescope which Wellington 
used at Waterloo, Tippoo Sahib’s golden powder 
horn, the silver box enclosing the freedom of the 
city’ of Geneva which was bestowed upon the 
second earl in 1776, and many other treasured relics. 


APES presentation from the tenantry consisted of 
a James II. silver Monteith bowl with fall- 
down handles 
richly decorated 
with silver orna- 
mentations and 
shields like 
mullions. The 
arms of Mahon, 
with coronet and 
supporters, are en- 
graved on one 
side, with inscrip- 
tion as follows :— 
Presented to Vis- 
count Mahon, Grena- 
dier Guards, on the 
occasion of his coming 
of age, by the tenantry 
on the Chevening 
estate. November 11, 
1901. 
This was accom- 
panied by a 
pair of silver 
XVI. 
candlesticks, en- 
graved “with 
coronet and crest. 
The _ deputation 
included Messrs. 
G. Dark, J. Dark, 
Dark, 
Blake, W. Burfoot, 
and H. S. King. 


Louis 
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THE HUMOUR. OF LIFE—As seen by Gunning King. 


Old Gentleman: And so you've left school, have you? Why did you leave? 


Rustic: Thare warn’t no more fur me ter larn 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE-—As seen by Phil May. 
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PHRENOLOGY AT YARMOUTH 
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General 


Sir William Butler. 


Russell 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER 


Who has just been appointed President of the War Office Departmental Committee, is in 

command of the Western District. He entered the army in 1858 and served in Canada, 

Ashanti, Zululand, and Egypt. He was in command of the British troops in South Africa from 
December, 1898, till August, 1899 
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Lady Butler 
of 
“The Roll Call.” 


Barraud 
LADY BUTLER 


Who married General Butler in 1877, is, almost better known as Elizabeth Thompson—her 

maiden name—under which she painted her famous picture, ‘‘The Roll Call.” Lady Butler was 

born at Lausanne and spent some years as a young girl in studying art in Florence. She is 
a sister of Mrs. Wilfrid Meynell, the poet and critic 
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MY LITERARY 


I wrote my first article at the age of nine ; 

it was a family chronicle. My first 
printed article was an account of the “ Bom- 
bardment and Capture of Kinburn” during 
the Crimean War, and it appeared in that 
once well-known military organ, Colbourn’s 
United Service Journal. Some are born to 
literature, others achieve it, some have it 
thrust upon them. I will not say to which of 
these categories I belong ; a little to all three 
perhaps. The vocation was. certainly born 
in me, although it may not have come to 
As to what I have achieved there is 


nothing to be said by myself, but that it was 


much. 


in a measure thrust upon me is a fact resting 
upon abundant proof. 


first became an editor, and thus associated 

with daily journalism, by the merest 
was the chance of. being 
stationed as a staff officer at Gibraltar where 


accident ;_ it 


a little daily sheet is published, semi-official, 


or at least under official auspices, the 
control of which is entrusted to some 
military or civil servant on the Rock. 


The editorship of the Gibraltar Chronicle 
was a delightful post. Except that I had 
a sub-editor who was a treasure—good old 
Gordon — I single-handed 
and more or less unfettered, with a public 
easily pleased. 


Thomas was 
My work began early every 
morning with the arrival of the Spanish post- 
rider. We had a daily mail overland which 
brought London and Continental papers. 
Thirty-five years ago there were no tele- 
graphic agencies for us in Gibraltar. and our 
latest news were the very meagre Havas tele- 
grams in the Madrid journals, forty-eight 
hours old. 


A rapid glance at these and any other fresh 

or important intelligence, gave me 
matter for a leader summarising the situation. 
Paste and scissors did the rest. Local matters 
were not overlooked, of course ; arrivals and 
departures were chronicled. I could count on 
eager but unpractised collaborators to deal 
wth all the functions that brightened and 
filled up our life, such as race meetings, 
theatricals, bull fights, and masked balls. My 
only trouble was with the censorship, for 
being a semi-official sheet we were bound to 
accept communigués, and at times of political 
effervescence—a chronic condition in neigh- 
bouring Spain—I was expected to take a 
severely correct and impartial tone. 


y news was generally ahead of tuat in the 
Governor’s bureaux, and I can remember 

a sharp reproof from the Colonial Secretary 
for having predicted that Isabella’s throne was 
tottering to its fall a day or two before the 
Spanish Queen actually fled to Paris. I had 
the laugh on my side when the whole pack of 
fugitive royalists came tumbling into Gibraltar 
without bag or baggage seeking the shelter 
of our flag. On another occasion when there 


Major 
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Arthur Griffiths. 


Russell 
MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 


had been a threat of rupture between England 
and Spain, and the Gibraltar Chronicle 
indulged in a little cock-a-doodle-doo, I was 
gravely warned that my blustering attitude 
was likely to accentuate the difference when 
the article was read in Madrid. Nothing 
more came of this except that the Spanish 
Consul proposed to call me out and did not. 


he editorship of the Gibraltar Chronicle 
dropped into my mouth; journalistic 
work in London, even as a free lance, was more 
difficult to secure. I accepted anything and 
everything that offered, eager only for practical 
experience. I was at one time on the Glode, 
writing the war summary of the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-8; I took a friend’s place for six 
months reviewing books for Vanity Fair; 
again, I attended at volunteer reviews as 
special for the Standard, and did for the 
same paper the diary of the first Egyptian 
Campaign, winding up with Tel-el-Kebir. I 
edited the Over/and Mail for King and Co., 
and was joint editor with my old friend, Henry 
Hozier, when he owned the United Service 
Gazette. 
did I derive more profit than in my intimate 
association with my dear old friend, Edmund 
Yates, in the early days of the World. 


In no part of my literary education 


tried him with a first article on “ Liars,” 
which so took his fancy that I became a 
regular contributor and ended as its temporary 
editor after his death. J shall never forget 
what I owed to Yates and the World, first 
and chiefly in the stimulus given to write my 
level best, knowing that one’s work was appre- 
ciated and was ce-tain of a large circle of 
readers, while the honorarium was well worth 
working for. In those days of apprenticeship 
I often wrote an article three or four times 
over in the desire to polish and perfect my style, 
Looking back upon those halcyon days one 
can recall many distinguished colleagues : 
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Lawrence Oliphant, Archibald Forbes, 
T. H. S. Escott, then at the zenith of his 
powers, Henry Brackenbury, and ever so 
There were many gatherings 
round our editor’s hospitable board to discuss 


many more. 


policy and matters of moment. - Once a 
curious case arose which is worth recording 
as a flagrant instance of attempted literary 
fraud. Yates read us a letter from the clergy- 
man of some northern parish who wished in 
confidence to put the pretensions of one of 
his flock to the test. It was a young man 
who posed as being a regular contributor to 
the World, and had lately specified three 
articles in particular as his. Strange to say 
the real writers, of whom I was one, were 
present when this letter was read. 


he grave illness which overtook Mr. Escott 
led to my proffering help, and for some 
five or six months I relieved him of his duties 
as editor of the Fortnightly Review as well 
as of the Home News, a weekly paper for 
India and the colonies which has since gone 
over to the majority. My connection with 
the famous Review was brief, but it brought 
me into close relations with many eminent 
people ; Mr. Chamberlain wrote several articles 
for it, so did Mr. John Morley, the Duke of 
Marlborough, Sir Alfred Lyall, Frank Harris, 
and W. L. Courtney, subsequent editors. 


he Home News depended mainly on my 
own efforts, but in the weekly summary 
I had a staunch assistant, who has since filled 
many important public posts and is now on 
the way to high fortune as a notable and most 
successful financier. I will give no more than 
a passing word to other editorial work, some 
of which I still but I still, as 
always, prefer the more irresponsible position 
of a contributor. I shall not break 
seal of anonymity beyond confessing that 
1 have written on as many varied themes 
Articles on the higher 
cuisine, a subject which has always interested 
me, have afforded me much amusement ; I 
have lectured housewives on the management 
of their servants ; I have criticised prominent 
actors and maundered over decorative art 
both in the home and in the adornment of 
fashionable dames. 


retain, 


the 


as most men. 


o touch on topics connected with the 
two professions in which I have had 

the honour to serve — soldiering and the 
administration of prisons — has 
constant exercise, not only in several books 


been a 


and booklets but in numerous articles in 
various organs of the press. Last of all, 


fiction has been both a business and a 
pleasure. There is profit in novel-writing 
even for the rank and file, while | can con- 
ceive no higher joy than of writing fiction 
at one’s leisure in a genial climate amid 


companions of one’s own creating. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


MISS EVA KELLY IN “KITTY GREY” AT THE APOLLO THEATRE 


Miss Kelly, who is an American, plays the part of Miss Sadie Poulson, who is the sister of the Baroness de Tregué (Miss Edna May) 
This picture is by the Biograph Studio 2 
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“\ ill her incomparable art or her incom- 


parable personality ” (1 quote a poet 
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and Players. 


MISS CHRISTABEL LEE 
In The Wedding Guest 


M*s Christabel Lee, who played the part 

of the Scots girl in a tour of Zhe 
Wedding Guest, is the granddaughter of the 
late John Hill Burton, the Scots historian. 
Her mother, who married 
the late Dr. Rodgers, is also 
a historian and has a book 


in the press about that 
picturesque townlet, Old 
Aberdeen. It is curious 


that Miss Lee’s part was 
created by Miss Joan 
Burnett, who is the daughter 
of Jennie Lee. 


rs. Patrick Campbell 
has got through such 
terrific work during the :last 
few weeks prior to her 
departure for America that 
it is wonderful she lives to 
tell the tale with so much 
vivacity. Besides rehears- 
ing Bjérnson’s play, Beyond 
Human Power, she had 
practically to engage a new 
company for her tour and 
has interviewed innumerable 
authors, actors, and actresses 
day after day. Wisely 
remembering that the 
American best relishes Ze 
fruit nouveau, she is taking 
with her besides her 
favourite old plays a brand- 
new comedy by ‘ Dodo” 
Benson, an adaptation of a 
Dumas play by Mr. Gerald 
Du Maurier, Gipsy Marie 
by Miss Smedley, and Mr. 
Max Beerbohm’s /appy 
Hypocrite. She will open 
in Chicago on December 30 
in Magda and is looking 
forward with much excite- 
ment to the event, which 
will be a new experience 
for her. 


friend of hers) impress the Americans ? Italian 
blood flows in her veins, and to that blood 
she owes her absence of self-consciousness 
and snobbery and the warmth of her singularly 
delightful manners. Her son is _ being 
educated on H.M.S. Britannia; her only 
daughter has just gone to Dresden. 


SC Genes Ma 


Conn on Cheol Bodyguard, 


I have unwittingly killed that excellent young 

actor in musical comedy, Mr. H. Gomer 
May, who went out to the front in the 
Commander in-Chief’s bodyguard. Mr. May, 
who has just returned to this country, writes : 
“On every hand I am informed that I have 
no right to be here; Tam dead. . . . I 
have seen plenty of fighting during twelve 
months at the front but I am glad to say that 
I am not dead as yet.” I tender my apologies 
to Mr. May for the statement, which was sent 
to me by a trustworthy correspondent. I hope 
to have the pleasure of seeing Mr. May 
on the stage again. 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL AND HER DAUGHTER 
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MR. E. H. SOTHERN 
In (and as) Richard Lovelace 


M: E. H. Sothern, who is a son of the 

great “Lord Dundreary,” has made a 
picturesque success in Mr, Laurence Irving’s 
play, Richard Lovelace, at the Garden 
Theatre, New York. Love- 
lace is particularly interest- 
ing to THE TATLER, for 
he lived in Gunpowder 
Alley, which flanks the 
building where these pages 
are being printed. 


oN photographer’s mistake 

caused me last week 
to name the lady shown 
fencing with Mr. Jan 
Robertson as Miss Leatrice 
Forbes Robertson, As a 
matter of fact the lady 
represented was Miss Aimee 
de Burgh, a member of the 
Foil Club. Sheis now on 
tour with Mr. Forbes 
Robertson. An adept 
with the rapier, she plays 
two or three nights each 
week in a one-act piece 
called. A Play in Little 
by Mr. Ian Robertson, in 
which she fights and defeats 
a suitor for her hand, the 
part of her opponent in the 
story being played by the 
author, 


pS we to havea recru- 

descence of interest 
in the author of Lady Wen- 
dermere’s Fan? Mr. 
George Alexander has found 
money in 7he Importance 
of Being Earnest during 
his tour, and it is to be 
given at the Ccronet Theatre 
by him. I have seen 
Miss Marion Terry in recent 
times charm a_ suburban 
playhouse with the story of 
Lady Windermere. 


Downey 
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Miss Louie Freear in “A Chinese Honeymoon.” 


IDRAWN BY CG. A. BUCHEL 


Miss Louie Freear has made a great hit as a “slavey" in A Chinese Honeymoon at the Strand. In this picture Mr, Buchel has caught her in one of those moods of 
incredulity which she always makes so amusing 
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“Ib and Little Christina” at the Savoy Theatre. 


CHRISTINA INTRODUCES HER NEW LOVER TO IB, THE SWEETHEART OF HER CHILDHOOD 
Christina (Mtss Pounds) gaily introduces the innkeeper, John (Mr. Powis Pinder), to Ib (Mr. Robert Evett) while her grandfather (Mr. H. Thorndike) dozes by the fire 


Ellis 
IB AND CHRISTINA THE SECOND AND THE GIPSY-WOMAN 


The play ends by Ib's unknown mother, the gipsy-woman (M#ss Jay), bringing home Christina's little girl (Miss Ela Q. May) to Ib's house, The curtain falls as they sit 
down to their simple meal 
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The Double Bill at the Savoy Theatre. 


Ellis 
THREE PANELS FROM “IB AND LITTLE CHRISTINA” 


The gipsy-woman (Miss Jay) brings back Little Christina Christina (Miss Loute Pounds) grown up comes back Little Ib (Mr. Laurence Emery), hangs up the stocking 
(the second) to the house of the sorrowing Ib to tell Ib of her engagement of Little Christina (Miss Ela Q. May) 


Ellis 


THE ENTRY OF MR. WALTER PASSMORE AND HIS GRANDMOTHER IN “THE WILLOW PATTERN” 


Ping-Pong (Mr. Passmore) wheels about his aged grandmother (Mtss Jessie Pounds) in a barrow to illustrate his “ Theory of Contrast as applied to Matrimony,’ 
that it is the duty ofa rich young man to marry a poor old woman 
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London Playgoers and 


THE ‘O. P.”” FOUNDER 
Mr. Carl Hentschel 


[Ones possesses three distinct associations 
which look after the interests of the 

habitués of theatre pits and galleries :— 

The Playgoers’ Club, founded 1884. 

The O. P. Club, founded r1goo0. 

The Gallery First-Nighters' Club, founded 1896, 
Ape story of the Playgoers’ Club may be 

putin a nutshell. It was founded by 

two young enthusiastic galleryites , and on the 
death of one (Mr. Heneage Mandell) was 
carried to an extraordinary success by the 
remaining one, Mr. Carl Hentschel. The first 
formal meeting was held in March, 1884, at 
Danes Inn Coffee House, situated in the Holy- 
well Street which we, shall see no more. 
Ladies had a place in the scheme, and 
Mrs. Hentschel, an indefatigable first-nighter, 
lays claim to being the first associate. Among 
those at the initial meeting were Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome and Mr. Addison Bright, who 
became the first president. 


he early years of the club were full of 
vicissitudes and many migrations. The 

club had rooms in turn at Newman Street, the 
Kemble’s Head in Long Acre, the Albion Hotel 
in Drury Lane, the Mona Hotel in Maiden 
Lane (where the club got a great fillip by dis- 
cussing Ibsen), and lastly (600 strong) in a 
suite of rooms at the Adelphi Restaurant in 
the Strand. When Mr. Mandell, who was 
the son of the Rev. W. Jones, Notting Hill, 
died Mr. Hentschel took up the heat and 
burden of the day, assisted in the secretary- 
ship by Mr. J. T. Grein and then by 
Mr. Percy House, whose chief hobby in life 
is now the O. P. Club. The Playgoers’ 
were strengthened by the energy of Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh, the best Bohemian chairman in 
London. To Mr. Hentschel, however, the 
greatest praise is due, for he started his 
treasurership with 4s. 2d. and on leaving it 


saw the club with £600 to the good. 
work of the club was many-sided. 


ane 

BE Lectures were delivered by foremost 
dramatists — Mr. Pinero, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Grundy —and others. There were dinners 
and concerts and, in short, all the accessories 
of a good Bohemian combination, all worked 
up by Mr. Hentschel, who is a born organiser. 
it may be stated that he started on his 
own account in 1887 a journal, the Playgoer, 
edited by Mr. Mandell, and but for whose 
death it might have been alive to-day. It 
was in its columns that Mr. Jerome’s S¢age 
Land first appeared. 


Lankester 
‘*PLAYGOERS’” DRAMATIST 


Miss Netta Syrett 


THE 


Au went merrily as a marriage bell with the 
Playgoers’ Club till the end of 1go00, 
when a split occurred. Mr. Hentschel and his 
party wanted the theatrical side of the club to 
stand first, the social side to be distinctly 
subordinated. The fear of degenerating into 
this latter state and certain questions of policy 
made Mr. Hentschel and many members 
secede, and they started the O. P. Club. 
@©:2 October 24, 1900, this new formation 
constituted itself a corporate body with 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh at its head as president, Mr. 


THE GALLERY FIRST-NIGHTERS’ 
Mr. W. O. Summers 


PRESIDENT 


Algernon Lindo as vice-president, Mr. Hent- 
schel as honorary treasurer, and Mr. Percy 
House as honorary secretary. With these 
officers worked a tremendous committee, and 
was christened by Harry Furniss as “The 
O.P. Club.” For the present session Mr. E. 
F, Spence is president. The club holds its 
meetings and dinners in the Criterion Re- 
staurant, where an excellent inaugural dinner 
was held last year under the presidency of 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree. A ladies’ dinner will 
be held in December when Miss Maxine 
Elliott will preside, and the leading American 
play-actors in London are to be specially 
welcomed. 
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their Societies. 


Eltis 
THE ‘‘PLAYGOERS’” PRESIDENT 
Mr. B, W. Findon 


a[phe membership of the Playgoers’ Club, 

which has been turned into a limited 
liability company, and which has rooms at 
6, Clement’s Inn, is full up to its limit of 1,150, 
but has now been extended to 1,500. Sunday 
evening lectures are given at the Hotel Cecil. 


r. B. W. Findon is the president of the 
Playgoers’, and his portrait in oils 
by Mr. Rowland Holyoake was presented to 
him recently by the club. He was responsible 
for Mr. George Alexander’s challenge to select 
a modern English play by an unacted 
dramatist, to be produced at the St. James’s 
with himself and Mr. Beerbohm Tree in the 
cast. Mr. Alexander has now read the 
Playgoers’ reading committee’s choice and 
will produce Miss Netta Syrett’s A Modern 
Love Story. Mr. Findon, who is the 
dramatic and musical critic of the Morning 
Advertiser, wrote The Primrose Path, a 
four-act play produced at the Vaudeville 
Theatre in 1891. Sir Arthur Sullivan was 
his cousin. 


M* Syrett did not write her play for the 

competition, but had it lying by her 
and sent it in. She is best known chiefly as 
anovelist. Her first story, Vobody’s Fault, 
was published by Mr. Lane in one of the 
“ Keynotes ” series. It was followed by a volume 
called The Tree of Life and a collection of 
fairy tales illustrated by her sister called 7ze 
Garden of Delight. Miss Syrett was one of 
the contributors to Zhe Yellow Book. 


apts Gallery First-Nighters’ Club, which is a 

very different institution from the Gallery 
Club, is the most democratic of all playgoers’ 
associations, for it never wears evening clothes. 
It was formed in 1896. The club, which has 
comfortable quarters at the Bedford Head in 
Maiden Lane, is composed of nearly seventy 
enthusiastic Galleryites. Some ofits members 
average four nights a week at the play 
throughout the year. The club functions are 
debates on theatrical subjects, concerts, and 
an annual dinner to which a favourite actor 
is invited as the guest of the evening, Mr. 
H. V. Esmond, Mr. Waller, Mr. Martin 
Harvey, and Mr. Charles Hawtrey have been 
the guests so far, The annual subscription is 
half a-guinea. The leading spirit of the club 
is Mr. W. O. Summers, who has been three — 
times president. The secretary is Mr. Frank 
H. Long. 
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Miss Ellaline Terriss in her Dressing-room at the Vaudeville. 
COPYRIGHT FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR THIS JOURNAL. 


Miss Ellaline Terriss, who is playing the chief part in Sweet and Twenty, has one of the prettiest dressing-rooms in London as will be seen by this picture, which 
was specially taken by Mr. F. G. Hodsoll 
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Mr. Clyde Fitch’s New Play. “The Way of the World.” 


Reb rmrenenmiew ea = 


& 


Byron 


Mr. Fitch's new five-act play, The Way of the World, was produced at Washington on October 14 and has now started in New York. It is a political play of New 
York Jife, and circles around the candidature of the husband of Mrs. Coryden for the office of governor and a flirtation by Mrs. Coryden and a married man 
. named Nevill. This scene occurs in the act in which Mrs. Coryden repudiates Nevill. The play ends with the reuniting of the Corydens 


Byron 


Mrs. Coryden (Miss De Wolfe) and her child Mrs, Coryden awaiting her husband's return in the fifth act 
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BEST POLICY. 


THE TATLLER 


A COMPLETE STORY. By W. Pett Ridge. 


oF his story that James told me the other 

afternoon down at Edmonton—James 
hhas cost the Strand Board of Guardians, boy 
and man, a pretty penny—I have taken the 
trouble to verify, and I am rather astonished 
to find that it has the virtue of comparative 
accuracy—so easy it is in this world to waver 
from a line of conduct. 3 

“ Honesty the best policy,” read out James 
from an advertisement on the back of my 
newspaper. ‘He took off his cap, rubbed his 
<ropped white hair, and gave a short laugh. 
“Oh, yes. Twice! Ought to be wrote up in 
letters of gold! Ought to be inscribed on 
every larnp post! Honesty the best policy 
indeed! For other people perhaps.” ~ 

I guessed from what he did when he. had 
removed his pipe from his mouth that he 
Spoke ironically. 

“TLoogere !.” said James pointing the stem 
of his pipe at me. “A ounce of fact’s worth 
a ton of argument. I'll give you a case in 
point.” 

James having pulled off what he called a 
“koop” determined that the money thus 
acquired should take him‘ ‘into: a society 
brighter and loftier than that which Hagger- 
ston affords. Wherefore, instead of going 
to a shop that advertised its misfits as 
though it were a matter for pride to have 
had so many efforts rejected, he went to a 
tailor who measured him, who arranged an 
impressive fall in the back for the frock coat ; 
selected with the touch of an artist the true, 
the one, the indisputable place for the two 
back buttons; invented a double-breasted 
waistcoat that somehow made James appear 
quite slim, and furnished two quiet, reticent 
pairs, of trousers. These and a silk hat at 
‘fifteen and six enabled James to stroll in at 
the Criterion bar without encountering frowns, 
to ask the barmaids whether his friend, Sir 
William Something, had been in, to express 
perturbation on receiving a negative reply ; it 
also enabled him to sit languidly on the 
handle of his stick quite close to the steps of 
Pall Mall clubs. It was in this way that he met 
M. Henri Fasquelle, temporarily of Gerrard 
Street, and indeed never permanently at any 
one place of his own accord, and when each 
had discovered that the other was looking out 
for something to turn up, they became good 
friends. Such good friends, indeed, that one 
Sunday night at a club in Old Compton 
Street (since, alas! raided and no more) 
M. Fasquelle made a proposal that as neither 
wanted to work for a living they should put 
thoughts together and thus secure a com- 
petency. 

“Explain yourself,” said James. 

M. Fasquelle, though hampered by a 
foreign tongue and the near presence of other 
members, contrived to do so. 

“Can I trust you?” asked James. _ 

By the memory of his mother, M. Fasquelle 
said (and said it with tears), he could declare 
that in matters of this kind he was the very 
soul of honour. 

“Then I tell you what,” said James, hold- 
ing out his hand, “ we'll have a dash at it.” 

James tells me that to find the ordinary 
every-day mug in London is the easiest matter ; 
to find a mug of a peculiar pattern is a task. 
Nevertheless, being something of a connoisseur 


in. the article, he did a week later find one 
bearing the assumed name of Borster, a man 
possessing visiting cards and a fox-head pin 
in his neck-tie,a meerschaum cigarette holder, 
and other evidences of moving in a good 
circle. Borster had been in the City, but the 
City had found fault with him and had sent 
him to Holloway and subsequently to Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, and he was ready now to do 
almost anything “on the cross” as opposed 
to the correct line of conduct described as 
“on the straight.” To him the scheme was 
explained under a bond of secrecy that nothing 
but an earthquake could break. Somewhere in 
the West Central district (street not to be men- 
tioned even to such a dear old chum as 
Borster) Russian bank notes were being 
imitated with such artistic preciseness that 
only the specialist could detect the masquerade, 
They could be passed in Antwerp, in Berlin, 
in Paris—in Paris especially because of the 
Franco-Russian’ understanding.. For £500 
Borster should have £10,000 worth. On 
Borster asking of Jaines and M. Fasquelle the 
reason why they themselves did not take 
advantage of this astonishing opportunity for 
making a fortune, the two had to confess that 
they were so well known and so unfavourably 
known to the police that every act of theirs 
was being watched with unkind suspicion. 
Whilst Borster on the contrary—— 

“* Why, compared with us,” said Jamesina 
confidential whisper, “‘ compared with us 
you're whiter than the drivelling snow ! ” 

Borster, with all the conceit of the amateur, 
was inclined at first to take this as a deliberate 
insult, but the great advantages of his inter- 
mediate position were strenuously pointed out 
in a foreign language by M. Fasquelle and in 
very bad forcible language by James, and after 
two hours of hard continuous debate Borster 
was compelled to admit that the occasion and 
all the circumstances were unique. 

‘“‘ Now I’m a strictly business man,” said 
Borster, accepting a Petit Caporal cigarette 
from M. Fasquelle, “and I should like this 
little affair to be run on strictly business lines. 
Where and when can I touch these so-called 
notes ?” 

“ Bruxelles” said M. Fasquelle. 

“ A week to-day,” added James. 

“ Why not in London ? ” 

“How many more times,” demanded 
James heatedly, “am I to tell you that we 
are being watched by men who’ve got eyes 
like ’awks ?” 

“In London,” said M. Fasquelle with a 
regretful wave of his cigarette, “it is impos- 
sible. In many respects a charming town,” 
here he kissed his hand to Old Compton 
Street, “it is in this regard im-poss-ible ! ” 

“ Whereabouts in Brussels ?”” asked Bor- 
ster after a pause, ; 

M. Fasquelle borrowed a pencil from 
James, wrote the address on the marble table 
and rubbed it out immediately. 

“Rue —— ! ” began Borster. 

The other two begged hith in a whisper 
not to talk so loudly. If any of these con- 
founded detectives (who could not always. be 
confounded) were to hear so much as a 
syllable, then would the game be up indeed. 
Easy to find the small tavern in question, 
said M. Fasquelle ; it was but the throw of 
a stone from the Place Royale, and Brussels 
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was just one of those quiet places where the 
police would’ be very unlikely to interfere. 
This was the great point, for should the police 
get wind of it then there was no other prospect 
but a dreary five years for one and all. 
Borster admitted this and promised that he, 
for his part, would seal his lips in regard to 
the matter. It was thereupon agreed that 
each should travel separately, one véé@ Flush- 
ing, one vd Ostend, and the other v7é@ Calais, 
and the appointment, three o’clock ‘in the after- 
noon of the following Wednesday, was agreed 
upon and ratified. James tells me that this 
was his only experience of continental travel ; 
that anybody can go across Channel who 
likes to do so, but for his part—never again ! 
Looking back upon it all, he thinks he can 
see that there was low cunning somewhere in 
the arrangement that he should-go by way of 
Flushing, James had once been, to Clacton 
by steamer, but that had been mere Ser- 
pentine boating compared with this Tuesday 
night voyage. It will be understood, without 
the knowledge of details, that James eventually 
arrived at Brussels a limp, white-faced, forlorn 
person, a stranger in a strange land, with no 
further knowledge of. the tongue than that 
contained in the words ‘‘ au revoir,” which, 
taken alone and used on arriving in a foreign 
town could not be considered as a sufficient 
outfit, He had, however, the name of the 
tavern written on a card, and a white-hatted 
coachman drove him there, and encouraged 
by the thought that he was to return that 
evening with £250 in his pocket—for M. 
Fasquelle had insisted that the profits should 
be exactly halved and was quite obstinate 
on this point when James had , suggested 
that something extra should. be allowed to 
Fasquelle for the trouble and expense of 
obtaining the notes—encouraged, I say, by 
the prospect of coming gains he cheered 
slightly on the way. He became still more 
cheerful when he found his colleague, M. 
Fasquelle, waiting for him outside the tavern, 
clean-shaven for the betterment of disguise 
and wearing a slouch hat that seemed cal- 
culated to excite suspicion rather than to 
allay it. 

“ Ah, my brother!” cried M. Fasquelle. 
“ At last, you are arrived ! ” 

“What there is left of me,” growled 
James. 

“One moiety of you,” declared Fasquelle 
with enthusiasm, “is worth the two of other 
men. Good comrade always !” 

“Ves, well ! don’t go slapping me on the 
shoulder like that. I only feel like about 
sixpence-halfpenny in the pound.” 

“ Some wine ?” 

“ Wine be blowed,” said James. 
something to drink.” 

“At three hours,” remarked Fasquelle, 
taking James’s arm and conducting him 
through the passage, ‘at three hours Borster 
will come to arrive.” 

James remembers the big square room 
where the meeting took place with its old- 
fashioned English sporting prints, its French 
billiard table, its comic papers, and a view 
through the windows of a wall which would 
have been blank only that some ingenious 
artist had painted thereon some astonishing 
scenes of red-coated huntsmen taking rifle 
shots at foxes, of sportsmen preparing to aim 
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at birds that were already falling to the ground, 
Fasquelle seemed on good terms with the 
proprietor so far as James could guess, and at 
any rate the proprietor furnished James with 
some excellent Bass and crusty, filling ham 
sandwiches. 

At gthree o’clock to the minute Borster 
walked in. JBorster also had made some 
change in his appearance and looked the 
kind of man who might have about him a 
halfpenny stamp, but was not likely to 
have a penny one. In point of fact he 
had the English notes inside a letter case 
in his hip pocket, and he produced them 
at once; he showed them to James and to 
Fasquelle. 

“Now,” said Borster seriously, “it’s 
understood that we mean business.” 

“Strict business,” agreed James. Fas- 
quelle tried to express his cordial acceptance 
of this suggestion, but could do it only by 
pantomime. 

“ And we needn’t waste time over it.” 

“The sooner it’s over,” said James 
humorously, “ the quicker.” 

“ Then produce the bits of Russian paper,” 
said Borster. 

“‘ My dear friend is up on top,” explained 
Fasquelle pointing upwards. “ Second stage. 
Him you must not see. Give me your dear 
charming Bank of England notes and in the 
space of two minutes I return with ae 

“ You go with him, James.” 

To explain what followed James has to 
ask my assistance. I have to pretend to be 
James, James plays the character of Fasquelle. 
I take James by the arm for three or four steps, 
going as it were out of the large room into a 
dim passage. (“ That seat over there,’ says 
James, “is the entrance from the street.”) 
James orders me to hold Fasquelle’s arm very 
securely, and this I do. Upstairs in this way 
to a room where Fasquelle, still held affec- 
tionately, gives three quick raps and after 
. apause a fourth. Door opened half-way. 
A large bundle tied with blue tape handed 
out to Fasquelle. The Bank of England 


notes handedin. A return downstairs, I 
as James still holding the arm of James as 
Fasquelle. 

“Grip tight,” whispers the stage’ manager. 

I hold him, as I think, securely, but not so 
securely when he gives a sudden melodra- 
matic start as to prevent him from releasing 
himself. 


Fasquelle, with a cry of “Heavens! 
the police!” throws the bundle out of 
the window, darts into the large room, 


and gives swift, hurried, generous warning 
to Borster. In another moment the three 
are escaping in various directions; Bor- 
ster wildly, without knowing where he is 
going, out into the corridor where the sporting 
subjects are painted, James butting the in- 
offensive arrival out of the way and making a 
mad dash out into the street and away down 
the hill of the Montagne de la Cour, Fasquelle 
apparently vanishing into space. James find- 
ing his way by accident more than design 
runs up against the Gare du Nord, and 
hiding himself in the waiting-room takes the 
train back to London. 


“ And what,” I ask of James when he has 
mopped the inside of his soft black hat and 
has regained something like calm after the 
excitement of this description, “what was the 
end of the affair ?”’ 

“The finish up of it?” echoes James 
violently, “ why, I’ve give it to you.” 

“But surely something happened ?” 

“There’d been quite enough ’appen,” says 
James grimly. ‘“ Borster and me met now and 
again and talked it over ; sometimes we thought 
Fasquelle might have got hisself nabbed, and 
that made us feel pretty thankful it was him 
and not us; then we heard he had got 
away, and reckoned it was very wise of him 
to keep hisself dark.” 

“ Quite so!” 

“But since I’ve been in ’ere,” says James 
deliberately, “I’ve come to see that it was alla 
blooming plant on the part of Mister Herr Mos- 
sieu Fasquelle, Esquire. He’d done that trick 
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before, bless you; he’s done it times without 
number since. And then you talk to me 
about honesty being the best Bah !” 
growls James, rubbing his corduroyed knee in 
conclusion, “I haven’t got the patience to 
discuss the subjec’.” 

Copyright in the U. S. A. by Tillotson and Son, 


To a Fair Smoker, 
(With a box of cigarettes.) 


(Gentle lady, don’t forget 

When you smoke a cigarette 
You should mould your action’s plan, 
Just for once, on merest man. 


Lady smokers, on my soul, 

If you take them as a whole, 
Charming though they be, do not 
Understand the art a jot. 


When a maiden takes a light 
She will puff with all her might’ 
Lest the curly smoke should rise 
Into her bewitching eyes. 


When the cigarette’s aglow 
*Twixt a thumb and finger—so— 
She elects to hold it in 

The position of a pin. 


Then the end she lightly nips 
With a pair of pouting lips, 
Drawing inwards scarce enough 
For the very smallest puff. 


And e’er that has passed her teeth 

She expels the tiny wreath \ 

Lest, perchance, the “invidious ” smoke, 
Curling back, should make her choke. 


Then before she’s finished yet 
Half the dainty cigarette, 

She will tell you with a pout 
That it’s either done or out. 


Lady mine, since smoke you must, 
I, your swain, sincerely trust 

You will from the very start 

Try to treat it as an art. 


Learn to hold your weed aright, 
Learn to keep it well alight, 

Learn to make the smoke-wreaths rise 
So that they avoid your eyes. 


Take these cigarettes, nor shun 
My advice with number one. 
By the hundredth you will see 
That you smoke as well as we. 


THE NEW ARTISTIC COCOA POSTER OF THE MAZAWATTEE COMPANY 
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Russell 
NOV. 27—MR. FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. (1853) 


M Frank Dicksee was born in London 
in 1853 and first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1876. Since then he has painted 
“ The House Builders,” ‘ The Magic Crystal,” 
“Paolo and Francesca,” and many other well- 
' known pictures. Earl Grey, who succeeded 
his uncle in 1894, is a son of the late General 
Grey. He is a Harrow and Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, man and too‘ a first in the Law and 
History Tripos in 1873. He was, from 1896-7, 
Administrator of Rhodesia, and is a director 
of the British South Africa Company. He 
sat as one of the members for Northumberland 
from 1880-5. Lord Rathdonnell is an 
Irish Representative Peer. He was for some 
time in the Scots Greys and is captain of the 
Leicester Yeomanry Cavalry. He is Lord 
Licutenant of Carlow and was high sheriff 
in 1876. He is married to a daughter of 
Mr. Henry Bruen, who together with 
Mr. Kavanagh represented Carlow in the 
House of Commons for so many years. 
Mr. Winston Churchill is the able son of 
an able father and is the rising hope of the 


BIRTHDAYS 
OF THE WEEK. 


Russell 
NOVEMBER 28—LORD GREY (1851) 


Gunn & Stuart 
DECEMBER 1—QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
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RETURNS OF THE DAY” 


Russell 
NOVEMBER 29—LORD RATHDONNELL 


more adventurous spirits among the Con- 
servative party. Mr, Churchill has managed 
to work a great deal of incident into his youth, 
He entered the army in 1895 ; served with the . 
Spanish forces in Cuba ; served in the Nile 
Expeditionary Force ; was present at the battle 
of Khartoum ; was captured by the Boers, and 
madea name {or himself as a politician before 
he had been a year in the House. Queen 
Alexandra, the most popular lady in the . 
British Empire, was born in 1840 and married 
King Edward, March to, 1863. Professor 
Masson was born in Aberdeen in 1822. Most 
of his early literary work was done in Aber- 
deen and Edinburgh. He came to London in 
1847 and became professor of English literature 
at Univers'ty College in 1853. Lord Rathmore 
is better known as Mr. David Plunket, the 
name under which he represented Dublin 
University in the House of Commons for so 
many years. He is a brother of the late 
Archbishop of Dublin and an uncle of Mr. 
Justice Barton, Sir Conyngham Greene, and 
the present Lord Plunket. 


; Russell 
NOV. 30—MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 


DECEMBER 


Moffat 
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2—PROFESSOR MASSON (1822) 


Russell 
DECEMBER 3—LORD RATHMORE (1838) 
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Current Sports and Pastimes. 


CAPTAIN BURNS-HARTOPP 
Master of the Quorn Hounds 


t is over forty years since the political 
agent in Manipur, Colonel McCulloch, 
took a native team of polo players to perform 
in Calcutta, where their wonderful skill, and 
_ still more their wonderful ponies, excited much 
enthusiasm. The Manipuris were brought 
down to Calcutta in 1875 to play before the 
King, and there is still living and playing an 
old man who took part in that memorable 
game. But by that time it had caught on in 
India, for in 1869 the Durhams—afterwards 
under De Lisle of South African fame, 
destined to be one of the most successful polo 
teams—played their first game of polo at 
Umballa. Since then the game has rapidly 
advanced in popularity both in India and in 
England. Every station of any size in India 
has its polo ground, 
its polo tournaments, 
and polo cups. 


here it is a poor 


man’s game, 
and many a young 
planter and young 
civilian has learnt 
more: about riding 
from his polo than 
any school could 
teach him. But the 
game has greatly 


changed, and differs 
as widely from the 
game that R. K. tells 
of as the Rugby of 
to-day differs from 
the heavy forward 
tight scrum game of 
ten or fifteen years 
ago. As played-in 
Manipur it is a 
mixed-up scurry with 
nine players a side, 
very few rules, and 
no elaborate scoring 
Yet there is a good 
deal of science in it, 
and a first-rate Mani- 
puri would shine in 
almost any game. 


WITH THE QUORN HOUNDS 
Breaking up the fox 


ARES truth is that many a stroke is possible 

for a light-weight on the small ponies, 
11 to 12 hands, that a heavy Englishman on 
a bigger horse would find impossible. In 
Manipur every boy plays hockey as soon as 
he can run and hopes some day to own a 
pony and play for what corresponds to our 
“county” team. They are fearless horsemen, 
and in the war with Burma in the early part 
of the last century the Manipuri cavalry were 
as famous as some of the polo-playing 
cavalrymen have been as leaders of light 
horse in South Africa. 


Ve Galway has now completed a 
quarter of a century of mastership, and 
the event was recently commemorated by a 


THE MANIPUR POLO TEAM 


Manipur, Further India, is the original home of polo 
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big hunt breakfast for 200 of the hunt at 
Serlby Hall, at which the noble master received 
the very cordial congratulations of all present 
on his silver—what is it? Lord Galway 
has been a sportsman in the truest sense of 
the word all his life. He learnt to ride very 
early and was taken after hounds as soon as 
he could stick on. He has shot big game in 
India caught salmon in Norway, and compiled 
large bags in his own and other coverts. A 
perfect forest of antlers, tigers’ and bears? 
heads, and skins at Serlby attest his prowess 
with the rifle. One of his sporting experiences 
in India was cheetah hunting, which he 
says was novel and most exciting. Wherever 
he has travelled in the latter part of the 
summer—and the record includes Finland, 
St. Petersburg, Mos- 
cow, and Nijni 
Novgorod — he has 
always been back in 


time for the cub 
hunting with his own 
hounds, 


t is only to be 
expected that the 
children of so sport- 
ing a sire should take 
after their father. 
Mr. George Arundell- 
Monckton does not 
come of age for 
another two years or 
so, but ten years ago 
he and _ his sister, 
Miss Violet Monck- 
ton, might have been 
seen (by a reader of 
Gis PRs ss)ames) 
galloping across the 
park at Serlby with 
youthful enjoyment 
and laughter. Mr. 
George Arundell- 
Monckton will one 
day (long distant let 
us hope) succeed to 
the whip as well as 
the title. 
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Amore the hounds that showed 

the best sport obtained dur- 
ing the cub-hunting season which 
is just over the Quorn, perhaps, 
heads the list.. ‘The “legitimate ” 
season had scarcely opened when 
sport. was put a*stop to over 
the greater part of the shires, 
first by fog and then by frost. It 
seems likely, however, that the 
Quorn will have an excellent 
season, possibly one of their best 
seasons on record, for a great part 
of what little wire the country 
contained has this season been 
removed, it is said, “ for good and 
all.” The farmers, taken all round, 
are in a very friendly mood ; foxes 
are plentiful without being unduly 
so ; and the majority of the shoot- 
ing men who preserve on a big 
scale in the Quorn country belong 
to “the right sort”; in othet 
words, they are not above exer- 
cising consideration where theit 
neighbours’ sport—the sport of fox- 
hunting—is concerned. It is to be 
regretted that the same cannot be 
said of the farmers and the shoot- 
ing landlords and shooting tenants 
in all hunting countries, or even in 
all ‘ fashionable ” countries as the 
countries most largely patronised 
are incorrectly termed. 


friend tells me he witnessed 

an interesting and completely 
successful experiment that was 
made recently at a gun club near 
London—I think at the London 
Gun Club, Notting Hill—during 
one of the thick fogs. Owing to 
the increasing density of the fog 
one afternoon the traps gradually 
became invisible and shooting had 
finally to be abandoned. When 
the competitors had waited some 
time in the vain hope that the black 


THE HON. MARK ROLLE 


Elliott & Fry 


The master of the well-known pack which bears his name at Torrington 


pall would presently ‘‘lift ” an idea suddenly occurred to one of them, 
Acting upon his suggestion twenty shooters at once arranged 
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THE FITZWiLLIAM HUNT 
Some of the hounds at the kennels in Milton Park 


The stables at Milton, the residence of Mr. George Fitzwilliam, M.F.H. 
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themselves in a semi-circle just 
beyond the traps and set to work 
to fire shots into the air in quick 
succession. When the fusillade 
had lasted six or eight minutes 
and the shooters had discharged 
among them between 200 and 300 
cartridges it was found that the fog 
had been dispelled sufficiently to 
make it possible to resume the 
match, Nor was the shooting 
again interfered with by fog during 
the rest of the day. 


n article published in @ 
morning paper recently, and 
containing a statement to the effect 
that a vast amount of gambling 
now takes place at big shoots—at 
some big shoots, that is to say— 
has given rise to a good deal of 
indignation in shooting circles 
where the objectionable practice is 
unknown, while one or two writers 
have gone so far as to declare with 
no little emphasis that the practice 
does not exist. It would be well 
if it did not, but unfortunately it 
does—as plenty of young fellows: 
know to their cost. At the same 
time one can well understand that 
many men, even men who shoot 
on a big scale, should until now 
have been ignorant of the very 
existence of the gambling element 
in connection with their favourite 
sport. Some of the hosts who 
sanction, or rather encourage, the 
pernicious practice are men who. 
have amassed their fortunes by 
gambling, if the term ‘‘ gambling” 
may be applied to Stock Exchange 
speculation. Only one sporting 
paper has from first to last drawn* 
the attention of the public to 
several reprehensible customs that 
were gradually spreading in this 
country. It is to be hoped it will 


draw our attention to any more that may exist, especially to any 
calculated to bring health-giving field sports into disrepute. 
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The Sad Story of a Popular Equestrienne. 


Pp hat bright 
particular 


star of the circus 
ting, Baroness 
von Rahden, 
who appeared at 
the Alhambra 
last year, has 
fallen from her 
firmament, for 
she is now pen- 
niless, and an 
appeal to the 
charitable is 
being made for 
her in her great 


misfortune. 
Hers is a 
history of 


terrible tragedy, 
Says a writer in 
the Referee. 
Very _ beautiful, 
she infatuated a 
Danish _ officer, 
whom her hus- 
band fought once 
ina duel at Co- 
penhagen and 
then shot dead 
at Clermont 
Ferrand. Almost 
before the body 
was cold the lady 
accepted an en- 
gagement at the 
Folies Bergéres 
and was hissed 
off. Very shortly 
after, when her 
maid called her 
in the morning, 
she asked her 


why she had 
wakened her in 
the middle of 
the night. In: 
her sleep she had 
been stricken 
blind for ever. 
The same night 
she appeared in 
the ring at Nice 
with the firm de- 
termination to be 
thrown from her 
horse and die. 
She was terribly 
mutilated in her 
fall but her life 
was saved: 
‘Bhiss=) act:70f 
despairing fool- 
hardiness recalls 
the fate’ of Mr. 
Kipling’s hero 
in Zhe Light 
that Failed, 
where. the blind 
man goes _ into 
battle on the 
back of a camel. 
As beautiful as 
ever, and with 
eyes that give no 
indication that 
they are dead, 
the Baroness is 
starving in a 
garret at Neuilly. 
These pictures 
of the baroness 
were taken by 
Mr. Ellis when 
she was last at 
the Alhambra. 
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Of royal-blue ve!vet and Brussels lace. 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


THE BEAUTIFUL GOWN WORN BY MISS HANBURY 


AS ‘LADY BLESSINGTON” 


model for a tea gown 


ie spite of fogs and untempting 

weather generally London is 
looking quite gay again, and quite a 
little “season ” is beginning. There 
is always a whirl of carriazes in 
Bond Street and round Knights- 
bridge and many smart people are 
afoot in the morning, no doubt chiefly 
bent on shopping. One hears con- 
tinually that trade is bad and money 
“tight,? and so on, but certainly 
there is no sign of it in the West-end, 
for things have seldom looked 
brighter and gayer when ever the fog 
lifts to let us see them. And though, fortu- 
nately, those with only moderately-filled purses 
can find pretty and dainty things in profusion 
suitable to their means there has never been a 
time when it was possible to pay such really 
fabulous prices for gowns of all kinds and 
millinery. Doubtless there have always been 
‘wonderful dresses made at great cost, but 
they have generally been confined to queens 
or a few court ladies, and have been made of 
such substantial materials as brocade and 
velvet. There are still to be seen quaint 
desses worn by Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Anne and other royal dames which no doubt 


Ljamsora. 


A 


It is a charming 


cost what was to them fabulous sums, but 
they possess solid qualities very different from 
the gowns of to-day on which we are asked to 
spend our fifties and hundreds. 


“Fete more entirely fragile and delicate a 

gown can be the higher the price accord- 
ingly becomes, and one cannot imagine one 
of the lace and chiffon ball gowns of this 
winter presenting a very attractive appearance 


USEFUL WINTER DRESSING GOWN 


Of turquoise cashmere lined with white washing silk, the 
collar and cuffs being of white silk embroidered with pale 
blue spots and finely spotted narrow ribbon 


some hundreds of years hence, though Queen 
Elizabeth gowns still look quite tidy. And 
then, again, the order of things as regards 
their purchasers has completely altered, for 
nowadays our royalty is noted for its sim- 
plicity in dress and it is the commoners 
largely who vie with each other in extravagant 
dressing. Certainly the temptations are great, 
for the delicate gown of to-day, with its wealth 
of lace and soft materials, is so exquisite in 
itself and so overwhelmingly more _ be- 
coming than the stiff brocades of bygone 
generations. One notices this season how 
pleasant everything is to touch; the silky 
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zibelines are so soft and warm, and the endless 
varieties of velvets and pannes and soft 
materials are all quite a pleasure to wear 
apart from their beauty. Zibeline is pecu- 
liarly attractive in white and cream, and many 
charming gowns and cloaks are being made 
of it for those whose happy destiny it is to fly 
from our London atmosphere to Cairo. 


J lovely dress I have just seen which was 

destined for Egypt, but which would be 
equally desirable for an afternoon gown 
@interieur, was of white zibeline ; the skirt 
fitting close to the hips had the many fine 
gores herringboned with cream silk. At the 
knee was a deep transparent insertion of Irish 
lace from which depended a finely tucked 
flounce, this being edged with many rows of 
cream-coloured stitching. The loosely pouched 
bodice and the upper part of the skirt were 
embroidered with spots in thick cream silk 
twist, and the front of Irish lace had strappings 
of the zibeline finely worked with a similar 
silk. The deep collar and tight sleeves from 
the elbow were also of the lace worked in 
a quaint way with the twist and tiny tufts of 
the cloth. Several lovely coats and cloaks 
are being made both for evening and driving 
in this popular white cloth, for nothing makes 
a happier combination with the dusky Russian 
sables and fine brown furs. 


Wit so many interesting matinées being 
given to brighten our afternoons the 
possession of a smart blouse suitable for 
theatre wear is quite a necessity. I am show- 
ing my readers a particularly attractive one 
this week which was shown ne at Messrs. 
D. H. Evans’s, Oxford Street, and is quite the 
kind of thing wanted for this purpose. It is 
chiefly composed of turquoise velvet, which 
forms the little bolero and sleeves, and is 
profusely trimmed with écru crochet lace. 
Beneath this little bolero bodice is a full blouse 
of accordion-pleated turquoise chiffon and the 
front is decorated with bébé velvet ribbon. 


A PRETTY THEATRE BLOUSE 
At Messrs. D. H. Evans 
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Tre love for flat life which suddenly seized 

upon Londoners and suburbaners a few 
years ago has led to some perfectly new 
developments in the way of furnishing. Bed- 
rooms in flats have a way of being small 
and inconvenient, and many people had the 
greatest difficulty in disposing their furniture 
round the walls or else had to sell it outright. 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


flat life, has spread to houses and all kinds 
of rooms, for its benefits, conveniences and 
pleasures are soon realised and seized upon. 
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ace are no prettier corsets to be found in 

London than those which under the 
name of “La Samothrace” have their “local 
habitation” at 42, New Bond Street, the pre- 
mises of the London Corset Company. At 
one glance the critical eye perceives their 
merit as regards shape, material, and engaging 
colours, and inquiry further elicits the fact that 


A TASTEFUL FITMENT ROOM DESIGNED BY MESSRS. HEWETSON 


This soon led enterprising firms in London to 
exercise their ingenuity in a special study of 
flat furnishing and its conditions. The out- 
come of this has been the delightful fitment 
rooms now to be had which have the furniture 
and walls and decorations practically in one. 


he sketch shown of one of Hewetson’s 
pretty fitments gives a good idea of how 
successful this new method is. Any shape 
or size can be treated in this manner and all 
the articles of furniture are adapted to 
the requirements of the individual and to the 
shape of the room. The result is a delightful 
informality and a bright, cheerful, and con- 
venient room with a profusion of dainty and 
useful little cupboards and shelves or a 
simple severity, according to the owner's 
taste. Carried out in white wood throughout 
nothing can be more cheerful or fascinating 
for a bedroom, and it is quite a mistake to 
imagine that white is bad for London, as the 
good enamel now used wears splendidly and 
washes or does up so easily. The rooms, of 
course, can be equally pretty in light or fumed 
oak. Hewetsons of Tottenham Court Road 
are showing a number of pretty ideas in this 
direction, and are always ready to send out 
original sketches to choose from with ideas 
of all kinds for rooms both large and small. 
They make a special study, too, of giving each 
of their customers an exclusive idea so that 
one can have the pleasant satisfaction of 
knowing that one’s room is quite unique. 
These fitment rooms have undoubtedly come 
to stay and to be a feature of the future in all 
our homes; the idea, originally started for 


fter years of compression and vying with 
one another for the smallest waist every 
woman will feel thankful for the trend of 
fashion which says they are to once more 
breathe freely. It was noticeable in the most 
marked degree how directly the new straight- 
fronted corsets were brought forward they were 
seized upon with joy, and it seems impossible 
that anyone having once tasted their joys could 
discard them. The complete freedom given to 
the lungs, combined with the immediate im- 
provement in the grace and carriage of every 
figure they adorned, soon won for this new type 
of corset the success it so richly deserved. Quite 
one of the prettiest and best-modelled of these 
corsets is the excellent kind known as the 
“S. and S.” They are made by Stapley and 
Smith of London Wall, but are obtainable 
everywhere now, all ladies’ outfitters keeping 
them in the various colours and materials 
they are made in. They are extremely com- 
fortable, being very low, but cut well down over 
the hips, keeping the figure in perfect order, 
and yet so judiciously modelled that it is 
impossible to feel the least stiffness. Besides 
being of most moderate prices the S. and S. 
corsets are very pretty to look upon, particularly 
those in delicate blue or mauve brocade. The 
true line of beauty, we ail know, is a curve, 
and at a time when the outline of the figure is 
of such supreme. importance no one could 
do better than wear this make of corset, which 
is named the “ Esplanade,” giving as it does 
all the requisite graceful lines and curves after 
which women who recognise delicate touches 
are so eagerly seeking. 
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they are far from costly having regard to their 
quality. The name is taken from that of one 
of the most beautiful of antique statues, and 
the aim of the designer has been to confer 
grace of contour while avoiding all injurious 
restraint upon the breathing and digcstive 
apparatus. One corset, in particular, has 
been fashioned to allow of ample width and 
freedom across the ribs ; only she who has 
suffered it knows how unpleasant is the feeling 
of pressure on this part of one’s anatomy. A 
very beautiful corset is “La Samothrace,” 
which has considerable depth over tne hips 
while the bust is low, allowing the fulness to 
remain where Nature placed it instead of 
pushing it upwards in the most unbecoming 
way. This fault I have always disliked. How 
much more graceful is the gentle outward 
line from the throat than where the bust is 
so forced up as to produce what a smal) boy 
called “your little shelf,’ and on which he 
desired to place ‘a row of tin soldiers. This 
corset is fitted with suspenders, but these are 
not supplied to another extremely pretty stay 
in pink flowered silk coutille, an extra charge 
of 2s. 6d. being added to their price of £2 2s. 
VANITY. 


“Vanity” is only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on adress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week. 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication uf 
desired, ; 
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THE CONDUCTOR OF THE ORCHESTRA 


Mr. Henry J. Wood, Picture by the 
London Stereoscopic Co. 


tis now about eight years since the Queen’s 
Hall was built, and it is wonderful to 
contemplate what it has done for musical art 


in that short.space of time. When the choice. , 


fell upon Mr. Robert Newman for’the post of 
manager it was a lucky selection, not only for 
everyone concerned in the undertaking but 
for all music-loving people living in and 
around London. Mr. Newman brought sound 
judgment to the arduous task of selecting 
hs staff, and he never showed it to more ad- 
vantage than when he chose Mr. Henry J. 
Wood as conductor of the orchestra. 


he manager of the Queen’s Hall is a 
native of London and was educated at 
the Guildhall School of Music, the Royal 
Academy of Music, and Milan Conservatoire. 
He afterwards sang with much success all 
over England and Scotland. Consequently 
he brought to his new work ripe musical ex- 
perience and knowledge which have been of 
the greatcst assistance to him in building up 
the fortunes of the Queen’s Hall. 


M:* Newman is possessed of abundant 

energy, a strong will, and plenty of 
pluck. No doubt these qualifications are 
largely due to his more youthful days when 
he was recognised as one of the best athletes 
in the country. Itis very evident that he 
could not get through the amount of work that 
he does without having an extraordinary 
constitution. It would, indeed, be difficult to 
tabulate all that he has done for musical art 
during the last eight years. We have now 
excellent promenade concerts, symphony con- 
certs, Sunday afternoon concerts, and many 
opportunities of hearing some of the greatest 
performers on the pianoforte, violin, and 
’cello. At the Crystal Palace-and the Albert 
Hall Mr. Newman is managing a series of 
Saturday afternoon concerts. He has also 
engaged Mr. Edwin Lemare of St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster, to give organ recitals 
at the Queen’s Hall. Ysaye, Becker, and 
Busoni are to delight us with solos, duets, 
and trios at their six recitals. - In fact, 
the most inveterate grumbler will be able 
to find much music to his liking during this 
season. At present (thanks to Mr. Newman) 
there is no other city in the world to equal 
London in musical vitality. 


QUEEN’S HALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


THE 


Befere Mr. Henry J. Wood was appointed 

to the important post which he now 
holds with so much success there were two 
other conductors, Mr. Fred Cowen and 
Signor Randegger. When Mr. Wood took 
up the baton he came to his work with a 
determination to make the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra one of the finest in the world. 
That he has succeeded even his bitterest 
enemy will admit. This has not been 
accomplished without a very great deal of 
hard work and constant rehearsal together. 
Several times the pruning knife has had to 
be used in the orchestra, and this, of course, 
gave much dissatisfaction to many. Butif a 
band is to take a first place it must be com- 
posed of the very best talent that can be 
obtained. It is not a pleasant work to make 
selections and invidious distinctions, and no 
conductor would willingly place himself in 
that unenviable position unless he thought 
it absolutely necessary. For the symphony 
concerts the orchestra is 110 strong, but for 
the promenade and Sunday concerts the 
number is reduced to eighty. The full 
strength of the band is as follows: Sixteen 
first violins, sixteen second violins, twelve 
violas, twelve violoncellos, eight double 
basses, four flutes, four oboes, four clarinets, 
four bassoons, four horns, seven trumpets, 


THE LEADER 
Mr. Arthur Payne 


OF THE ORCHESTRA 


six trombones, six tubas, three harps, and the 
usual instruments of percussion. 


he leader of the orchestra is Mr. Arthur 
Payne, a solo violinist of exceptional 
talent. He was educated at the Royal 
Academy of Music under Mr. Weist Hill, and 
is now a professor at the Guildhall School of 
Music. For some years he has conducted 
the Stock Exchange Orchestral Society. As 
a violinist he possesses brilliant execution 
and plays with sympathetic expression. 


he leader of the second violins is Mr. Lyell- 
Tayler. Born in Surrey in 1872 he 
studied with Mr. Henry Holmes and the late 
Mr, Carrodus. He has a large teaching 
connection and is the conductor of Miss 
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THE MANAGER OF THE QUEEN'S HALL 


Mr. Robert Newman. Picture by 
Window and Grove 


Vicker’s amateur orchestra. He is also the 
principal first violin for the Nottingham 
Philharmonic and Orchestral Society, the 
Wolverhampton Festival Society, and: the 
Stock Exchange Orchestral Society. 
M: Jacques Renard is the principal ’cellist, 
Born in Amsterdam in 1872 he began 
to learn the ’cello when nine years of age under 
M. L. H. Meerloo. He ultimately became 
principal ’cello in the Crystal Palace orchestra, 
and has often played in quartets with Lady 
Hallé and Dr, Joachim at various chamber 
concerts. 
M: Albert Fransella, the principal flute, 
is an excellent soloist. He is of 
Italian extraction but came to England many 
years ago and made his home in this country 
He first played at one of the Symphony 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace. Later on he 
gave many recitals and obtained a large 
teaching connection. His engagement with 
Mr. Robert Newman began with the first 
series of Promenade Concerts. Mr. Percy Pitt 
is the very able accompanist and organist. 
He occasionally appears on the Queen’s Hall 
programmes as a composer. 
Mis Miriam Timothy, the chief harpist, 
plays at all the principal festivals in 
the country. She entered the Royal Academy 
of Music at the early age of eleven, and, 
having gained a three years’ exhibition at the 
Royal College of Music, finished her musical 
education at the latter institution. Mr. 
Arthur Smith often delights the promenaders 
with most excellent solos on the cornet, and 
Mr. Henderson is by far the best tympanist 
we possess. 
he Queen’s Hall orchestra is second to 
none in its constituent parts and 
certainly second to none in its rendering of 
the works of the great masters. Its success 
is due, first, to Mr. Robert Newman for his 
far-sighted policy ; secondly, to Mr. Henry J. 
Wood for the excellent training he has given 
it; and, thirdly, to the orchestra itself for its 
loyalty and unending perseverance. As long 
as there is that feeling of esfzit de corps 
amongst all the members so long will the 
orchestra continue to have its hold upon the 
thousands of people who attend each week to 
listen to the admirable rendering of the very 
best music that can be heard. 
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GOLFING NOTES. 
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Aleue views we expressed recently in these 

columns d@frofpos. of the new definition 
of the United States Golf Association on the 
subject of the amateur status in America have 
raised shrieks of horror on the other side of 
the Atlantic. The alleged conduct of certain 
American amateurs induced the legislative 
body to frame a most drastic definition pro- 
viding, amongst other things, that if a golfer 


pawned any golf prize he had won or was. 


induced to become a member of a club: by 
having his club fees paid by another person he 
should be considered a professional. 


W. e ventured to suggest that such legislation 

savoured of interference with the liberty 
of the subject, and for its effective application 
would necessitate a system of espionage and 
tale-bearing hardly in accordance with received 
notions of sportand—in view of what we believe 
to be the impossibility of framing a definition 
which would prevent abuse. of the amateur 
status and would not at the same time often 
work serious injustice—that it would be a much 
better plan to abolish the amateur status 
altogether. 


hese somewhat Socialistic views are pro- 
nounced startling and quixotic by our 
Republican cousins, who appear to be desirous, 
in golf at any rate, of emphasising the social 
and class distinctions which have grown up 
in the old world. It may be pointed out to 
them that the sin of the present amateur who 
as an amateur gains personal or material 
advantage by his play is not against common 
sense or morality but against the definition. 
There is surely nothing dishonourable about 
gaining money or glory by your proficiency at 


a sport so long as you do not cheat, and it is 


surely more glorious to win in competition 
against all comers than against the members 
of a privileged body which excludes most of 
the best players. 


IE no doubt amounts to cheating if a man 

sails under false colours and says he is an 
amateur when he is a professional, but our 
point is that if you abolish the distinction you 
abolish the possibility of the offence. All this 
cry about professionalism is not sportsmanlike. 
Many amateurs now devote their whole lives 
to the game and they have advantages of all 
kinds denied to most professionals. Why 
should this class be protected from professional 


THE CLUBHOUSE AT CANNES 


competition and also be allowed to compete 
against legitimate amateurs who only devote 
to the game the intervals snatched from 
bus’‘ness ? We have no space at present to 
deal further with this matter, but the subject is 
well worth consideration in view of the entire 
revolution which has taken place in recent 
years in the world of sport. 


here is but little doing in golfing circles at 
home.” Autumn meetings are now all 

over, and the bogey and monthly medals and 
an occasional -inter-club match are the only 


COLONEL WooDWaRD 


Honorary secretary of the Carines Golf Club 


variants on the **common round” of friendly 
matches. Short. days:and wet courses ‘still 
further damp the golfer’s ardour at this season, 
and he-is apt to sigh for the sunny climes 
where golf is to be had’ all the- winter 
through :— 


I'm not a discontented man 
Nor envious, but O! ~ 

I would I were with Jones at Cannes 
Or Robinson at Pau. 


If Pau is the continental St. Andrews, Cannes 
is its North Berwick. Golf at Cannes is of 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


quite recent origin, but in the ten years of its 
existence the Cannes Golf Club has attracted 
to its excellent links all that is smart and 
fashionable in the golfing world. When the 
club first started the grounds occupied were 
owned by no fewer than thirty-six landlords, 
and anyone who knows the rooted idea in 
French provincial breasts that all Englishmen 
are made of gold, which it is positively virtuous 
to relieve them of, can imagine what a cheer- 
ful time of it the early pioneers had in making 
the course. 


he six-and-thirty landlords, however, were 
left in the lurch and the club found the 
much better course which it now possesses. 
Under the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, 
the club’s president, ably seconded by Colonel 
Woodward, the secretary, vast improvements 
have been carried out on the original course. 
The old farm steading which was the original 
clubhouse has been transformed into a 
palatial club. 


he season at Cannes is just beginning and 
everything points to its success. The 
Grand Duke -and the Countess Torby have 
arrived, and a great many other notabilities 
are expected shortly. It is hoped that the 
new Albert Edward pier, which is approach- 
ing completion, will be ready in time to be 
opened this season, so that should the King 
visit Cannes this year he would perform the 
opening ceremony. 


m[pRere is word of golf at San Remo, where 

the want of a golf course has been much 
felt in the fast. Suitable ground has been 
found at Taggia, a mile or so distant, and a 
committee is to be formed to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the formation of a club. 
There can be no doubt that a golf course 
would add enormously to the attractions of this 
increasingly popular resort on the Italian 
Riviera. 


UR coording, to.an American paper an unique 

golf match was recently played at On- 
wentsia, Chicago. The stake was a dinner 
for ten, and Mr. W. Waller undertook in 
playing Mr. C, R. Corwith to use but one eye, 
one arm, one foot, and one club. Notwith- 
standing this severe handicap he went round 
the course in 125 strokes and defeated Mr. 
Corwith by two up and one to play. 


